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HEYNE: A BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue struggle of genius with adversity, though 
oftentimes represented, never ceases to be interest- 
ing. Every variation of this story has its own 
graces, and conveys its separate and peculiar les- 
son. Whoso passes worthily through the straits 
and perils of difficult and painful circumstances is 
thereby recommended to the sympathy and admi- 
ration of mankind. Men love to trace the paths 
by which he journeyed—to contemplate, as from a 
quiet and retired distance, the obstacles and dan- 
gers he survived and overcame—to witness, with 
a wondering and pensive interest, the whole intri- 
cate drama of his baffled and renewed endeavors 
—and are not without a disposition to rejoice in 
the result, when it is seen that a manly and con- 
sistent purpose has been followed by success. The 
biographies of diligent and able persons are, ac- 
cordingly, among the most attractive and encourag- 
ing studies which can engage the attention of 
hopeful and aspiring natures; being at once me- 
mentoes of triumphant energy and pledges of the 
possibilities which are = to further and corre- 
sponding enterprises. He that can succeed in 
delineating the outward and inward being and his- 
tory of a man—especially of a man esteemed eminent 
and worthy in his generation—will not alone impart 
a rational and exalted pleasure to those who may 
attentively consider the delineation, but will like- 
wise contribute something to illustrate and pro- 
mote that intellectual and spiritual advancement 
whereof all men are more or less capable, and are 
morally enjoined to aim after. With some such 
intent, though on a small and very imperfect scale, 
it is here proposed to portray the lite and experi- 
ences of Professor Heyne—a scholar whose repu- 
tation has now been long established among the 
learned, not only in Germany, his native country, 
but likewise in France and England, and indeed 
throughout Europe generally. By common ac- 
knowledgment of all competent and enlightened 
scholars, he was a man of solid and excellent at- 
tainments, and of a character in nearly all respects 
remarkable: upright, persevering, steadfast-mind- 
ed; in what he did and what he suffered a notable 
example of high intelligence, of quiet and sedulous 
endeavor, personal energy and helpfulness; and 
also of a pure, modest, and unpretending probity. 
Any relation which shall represent, however 
faintly, the attempts, labors, and performances of 
such a man, cannot fail to be acceptable to many 
readers, and tv some may possibly prove more in- 
structive, and perhaps no less entertaining, than 
more voluminous and ambitious publications. 

Christian Gottlob Heyne was born at Chemnitz, 
in Upper Saxony, in the month of September, 
1729. His father, George Heyne, was a weaver 
in humble, and even impoverished circumstances. 
The manufactures of Saxony were in his day visi- 
bly declining ; and consequently the miseries of his 
class were almost daily accumulating, and their 
prospects becoming constantly more and more 
hopeless. Scarcely could the workman, with his 
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utmost diligence, earn a sufficiency for his own 
support, still less was he capable of adequately 
providing for his family. Heyne was accord- 
ingly nurtured and brought up in the most extreme 
and bitter poverty. ‘‘ The earliest companion of 
my childhood,”’ says he, ‘* was want ; and my first 
impressions came from the tears of my mother, 
who had not bread to give her children.’ He was , 
also the first-born of the family, and had therefore 
the completest opportunities for witnessing the 
various phases of destitution which the household 
from time to time presented. Many a piteous and 
distressing spectacle appears to have been exhib- 
ited in that poor weaver’s cottage, where the 
father often worked through long weary dsys—from 
early morning until Jate at night—and then per- 
haps could not find a purchaser for the product of 
his labor. Scenes of memorable sadness, hunger- 
pangs, the still despair of stricken industry, were 
things familiar to the boy from earliest infancy ; 
and with the strange bewildered sympathy of a 
child, he often looked upward to his mother’s face, 
and wept to see her sorrowful. His was a child- 
hood of that unhappy sort which Charles Lamb 
has so touchingly depicted—a childhood which has 
‘*no childishness in its dwellings,’’ no toys, no 
pastimes, no pleasant or sweet 1emembrances— 
nothing but the keen experiences of a premature 
worldliness, Saturday-night anxieties, the dull op- 
pression and the bondage of despondency. How 
painful a thing is it that a child should have an 
curiosity about the price of bread, or be so condi- 
tioned as to entertain a fear of being sent away as 
creditless from a baker’s shop! Whoever has seen 
achild in such extremity—not yet hardened or 
rendered callous by long familiarity with wretch- 
edness—will not readily forget the deplorable de- 
jection of its countenance. 

Young Christian Heyne suffered many such re- 
buffs ; suffered them until his young heart grew 
vindictive and rebellious. It is little known how 
much unnatural exasperation is kindled in even 
tender minds by harassing and straightened cir- 
cumstances. To this poor boy, as he began to ap- 
prehend some little of the discrepancies of society, 
it appeared that people were everywhere combined, 
as in hostile conspiracy, to render him and those - 
that were dear tohimunhappy. The distress occa- 
sioned to his parents by the haughty bearing of 
‘* purse-proud”’ traders—forestallers who bought 
up the linen made by the poorer people at the low- 
est, and often unjust prices, to sell in other districts 
at the highest—aroused and fostered in him a. 
burning indignation. Often, on Saturday nights, . 
had he seen his mother ** wringing her hands and 
weeping,’’ when it happened that she had come: 
back with the web of the father’s weaving—the 
product of a week’s hard toil, and not unfrequently 
of sleepless nights—having been unable to find 
any one to buy it. On such occasions the boy or 
his sister would sometimes be sent out with the 
same piece of cloth, to try if they could get rid of 
it, at any of the places where the mother’s appli-- 
cation had been unsuccessful. Necessity, as Heyne- 
has related, often constrained the poorer sort to sell 
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the sweat of their brows for anything the forestall- 
ers thought well to offer, and to make up the de- 
ficiency between the price and value in starvation. 
The imperiousness and petty tyranny of these un- 
just dealers so powerfully and painfully laid hold 
upon his mind, that when afterwards, at school, he 
first heard of *‘ tyrannicide,’’ he says he conceived 
the project of acting the part of a Brutus on all 
those ‘‘ oppressors of the poor’? who had so often 
east his father and mother into straits, deeming 
that it would be a noble deed to rid the earth of 
them forever. ‘‘ And here,’ adds he, ‘* | had the 
first instance or illustration of a truth which I have 
since frequently had occasion to observe—that if 
the man who is armed with a feeling of his 
wrongs, and possessed of any considerable strength 
of soul, does not risk the worst, and become an 
open criminal, it is solely owing to the beneficent 
effect of the circumstances wherein Providence has 
placed him, which, by fettering his activity, guard 
him from attempting the destructive enterprises 
his excited passions may suggest. That the op- 
pressing portion of mankind should be secured 
against the oppressed is apparently regarded, in the 
scheme of the inscrutable Wisdom, as a most impor- 
tant element of the present system of things.”’ 
Heyne’s parents, though thus miserably situated, 
did what they could to procure him some little edu- 
cation. At an early age he was sent to one of the 
humbler sort of schools, where he soon obtained the 
praise of taking delight in learning, and of making 
more than ordinary progress. Before he was ten 
years old he even began to assist in raising the 
money for his school fees, by giving lessons to a 
neighbor's child in reading and in penmanship. 
When the common school course had carried him 
as far as he could be advanced by it, he became de- 
sirous, as he says, of ‘* proceeding into Latin.” 
Unluekily, it was beyond his parents’ means to pro- 
vide the money for such a purpose. This was a 
great grief to the boy, and he bore it about with 
him for many days, perceiving little likelihood of 
ever being delivered from it. However, one day when 
he was greatly distressed, even to sobs and tears, 
by pondering on his cheerless prospects, he hap- 
ned to be sent to fetch a loaf from the shop of a 
ker, who was his godfather, and a near relation 
of his mother; and, as it chanced, was questioned 
by the worthy man concerning his discomposure, 
which, after a stream of tears, the boy succeeded in 
revealing, and presently had good reason to be com- 
forted. ‘The godfather was in easy circumstances, 
and, as Heyne records, he magnanimously offered | 
to pay out of his own pocket the weekly sum required 
for the desired teaching, imposing in return only 
one condition upou the pupil—namely, that he 
should come to him every Sunday, and repeat such 
part of the Gospel as he had learned by heart; an 
arrangement which Heyne considered had one very 
good effect upon him, inasmuch as it exercised his 
memory and taught him to recite without bashful- 
ness or hesitation. 
Overjoyed by his unexpected fortune, the boy 
started off homewards to proclaim the grand intel- 
ligence, triumphantly tossing up his loaf into the 





air and capering with barefooted adrvitness to catch | 
itasitdescended. His almost delirious excitement | 
was naturally detrimental to the successful manage- 
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his mother was also heartily delighted by the news 
which he communicated. The father, itseems, was 
less content, thinking possibly that the boy was smit- 
ten with an ambition beyond his circumstances, and 
that all this eagerness for learning, in one so un- 
favorably conditioned, could prove ultimately little 
other than the root of manifold vexations, if not of 
lifelong disappointments. Nevertheless, the boy 
remained at school, making as much progress as 
he could under many great impediments, the respec- 
table godfather continuing all along to pay the fees 
with commendable regularity. At the end of two 
years the schoolmaster discovered that the pupil had 
pretty well exhausted his own scholarship; a dis- 
covery which Heyne declares he himself had made 
before, but had entertained an uncomfortable deli- 
cacy about announcing it. 

It now seemed likely that Heyne’s education was 
to be considered as completed. As in straitened 
households every accession of help, however small, 
is of consequence, it was naturally enough the desire 
of his parents that he should, as soon as possible, 
quit his school-books, and try his hand at weaving. 
To this the boy evinced an inveterate repugnance, 
and, in opposition to the wishes of his father, enter- 
tained a ** longing to get into the grammar-school 
of the town,’’ where he hoped to prosecute with 
more effect the studies he had begun. Often with 
a sad and wistful look did he linger by the walls of 
the school-house as he passed, and sighed as he 
reflected on the hardship of being excluded from 
participating in the advantages enjoyed there by 
many who had probably far less reverence for knowl- 
edge. What bliss would it have been to have ex- 
changed places with some miserable truant, whose 
slow brains were so jaded with immeasurable task- 
work as to be in danger of being crushed by the 
burthens laid on them, and to whom the very name 
of **school’’ was grown an abomination, suggest- 
ing only an everlasting weariness, like that of Sisy- 
phus in the dreary shades, rolling his huge stone 
up to the mountain-top, to return forever on his head ! 

However, the Fates are sometimes generous, and 
even that which we most despair of shall now and 
then, by some rare and unexpected accident, turn 
out anactual event. An eccentric clergyman, who 
was Heyne’s second godfather, came by chance to 
hear of the boy’s unusual anxiety after learning, 
and had the curiosity to send for him, for the pur- 
pose of testing both his knowledge and capability 
by an examination. The result was satisfactory, 
and the good parson promised that he ‘* should go 
to the town school,’’ and that he himself would pay 
the charges. What a sudden turn of happiness for 
Heyne! He declares it to be impossible to express 
the joy which ravished him on that occasion. Away, 
then, is he despatched to the ‘“ first teacher,’’ is 
examined in customary form, and ‘‘ placed with 
approbation in the second class.’? The second class, 
however, having conceited notions of its respecta- 
bility, almost declines to tolerate the poor hoy’s 
presence. ‘* Weakly from infaney,’’ says he, 
‘*pressed down with want and sorrow, having never 
had any cheerful enjoyment of childhood or of youth, 
I was still but small in stature, and my class-fellows, 
judging by appearances, had a very slight opinion 
of me.”’ Nevertheless, ‘* various proofs of dili- 
gence,’’ and praises from the master, gradually con- 
vinced the fellows that he is worthy of his place. 


hits, the loaf fell into a puddle ; an unfortunate cir- | His diligence, indeed, was not a little hampered by 


cumstance, which drought the elated experimenter | want of books. 


Sebastian Seydel, the eccentric 
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fees, provided the pupil with the requisite blue- 
cloak—rather a coarse one, says Heyne, but per- 
haps not on that account the worse for use—and 
gave him a multitude of useless volumes that: were 
lying on his shelves; but to supply him with ap- 
propriate and sufficient school-books was not in the 
bond. The truth is, the eccentric Sebastian was 
often short of cash, and had need at all times to 
exercise a rather rigid thrift. A man of magnificent 
liberality of intention, but of insufficient means, he 
appears to have been as charitable as he could well 
afford to be ; and his memory is worthy of respect 
among poor students everywhere, as one who really 
helped a brother scholar in extremity, when richer, 
and probably more highly ‘* respectable,’’ persons, 
turned indifferently away, and, like the Levite of 
the parable, ‘* passed by on the other side.” 

To meet the inequalities of his situation, Heyne 
had every day to borrow the books of some of his 
class-fellows, and to copy out such parts as were 
assigned for the lesson ; a practice which, though 
it kept him in a manner always more or less depend- 
ent, was not unserviceable so far as his progress 
in study was concerned. On the other hand, the 
honest Seydel would exercise a rigorous supervis- 
ion of his proceedings, and gave him from time to 
time certain hours of instruction in the Latin 
tongue. Sebastian in his youth had learned to 
make Latin verses, and it seemed to him that the 
grandest accomplishment of a classical education 
was even that of making Latin verses. Accord- 
ingly Heyne had to adjust himself to this Egyp- 
tian task-work of brick-making without straw. 
** Scarcely,’’ says he, ‘* was ‘ Erasmus de Civili- 
tate Morum’ got over, when I, too, must take to 
verse-making, and all this before 1 had read any 
authors, or could possibly possess a suitable store 
of words.’’ There is every evidence that the good 
Sebastian was a pedant—a meagre, contracted man, 
whose meaning might be well enough, but whose 
insight cannot be honestly commended. ‘* He was 
also,’’ says Heyne, “‘ passionate and rigorous—in 
every point repulsive ;”’ a stiff-necked, self-willed, 
desperate ‘‘ old bachelor,”’ and vain to absurdity 
of his ridiculous gift of Latinity. ‘* These quali- 
ties of his,”’ continues Heyne, * all contributed to 
overload my youth, and nip away in the bud every 
enjoyment of its pleasures.” 

While thus burthened and depressed by the 
Sebastian task-labors, he was likewise impeded 
and held down by almost every sort of want, vexa- 
tion, and discouragement. ‘* The school-course 
was bad: nothing but the old routine—vocables, 
translations, exercises; all without spirit or any 
proper purpose.”’? Still, so far as the virtue of 
such matters went, he appears to have made a 
very excellent proficiency. In the course of time 
he became competent to write both Latin and 
Greek verses, and could even render in that shape 
the ** discourses which he heard at church.’? Some 
*‘ ray of hope’’ thereupon began to shine within his 
mind. A certain small degree of self-respect and 
self-confidence was also now awakened in him by 
his suecess in a school examination, conducted in 
the presence of the superintendent or chief inspec- 
tor of schools, who happened to call in his voca- 
tion at the Chemnitz Grammar-school. Dr. Theo- 
dor Kriiger, as Heyne informs us, was * a theolo- 
gian of some learning for his time ;’’ and while at 
his visit the rector was teaching er cathedra, the 
doctur suddenly interrupted him, and put the ques- 
tion, Who among the scholars could tell him what 
might be made by way of an anagram from the 





word Austria? It seems that this whim had 
entered the inspector’s head from the circumstance 
that the ‘* first Silesian war’? was just begun, and 
some such anagram, reckoned extremely happy, 
had recently appeared in a certain newspaper. 
None of the boys knew what an anagram really 
was: the very rector looked blank and considera- 
bly perplexed. As none answered, however, he 
began to give ‘‘ a description af anagrams in gen- 
eral.’”? Heyne instantly set himself to work, and 
sprung forth with his discovery— Vasari! This 
differed somewhat from the newspaper one, and of 
course was all the better. ‘‘ So much greater was 
the superintendent’s admiration ; and the more, as 
the successful aspirant was a little boy on the low- 
est bench of the secunda.’’ Dr. Theodor growled 
applause ; but in so doing he set the entire school 
about the ears of Heyne, “as he stoutly upbraided 
them with being beaten by an infimus.”’ 

It was this ‘* pedantic adventure,’’ as Heyne 
calls it, which first gave an impulse to the devel- 
opment of his powers. He began to take some 
little credit for himself, and, in spite of all the 
oppression and contempt in which he languished, 
resolved on struggling forward. Still, he says, 
this first struggle was sadly ineflectual—was soon, 
indeed, regarded as a piece of mere conceit, and 
brought on him ‘‘ a thousand humiliations and dis- 
quietudes.’’ The perverse way, too, in which the 
old parson treated him—the discontent of his par- 
ents, and especially of his father, who thought 
that, had the boy stuck by weaving, the household 
might have been to some extent improved in cir- 
cumstances—the pressure of want, and the almost 
grudging entertainment he received at home—the 
feeling of backwardness and degradation which 
accompanied him continually—all this would allow 
of ** no cheerful thought, no sentiment of worth,”’ 
to spring up within him for the adornment or 
elevation of his nature. ‘* A timorous, bashful, 
awkward carriage shut me out still further from 
all exterior attractions. Where could I learn 
good manners, elegance, a right way of thought? 
Where could I attain any culture for heart and 
spirit?” Upwards, however, he still strove with 
resolution. ‘* A feeling of honor, a wish for some- 
thing better, an effort to work myself out of this 
abasement, incessantly attended me; but, being 
without direction, it led me for the most part into 
clownishness, sullenness, and misanthropy.”? At 
length, by a favorable turn of circumstance, a 
place was opened for him where some training in 
these respects became obtainable. There was a 
young gentleman, lately introduced into society, at 
the ‘* west end’’ of Chemnitz, for whom his friends 
desired a little private instruction in the languages. 
He was too select a personage to be sent to school, 
and not old enough for college ; therefore it came 
to pass that Heyne, being heard of and recom- 
mended, was chosén for his temporary tutor. ‘ As 
these private lessons brought me in a gu/den month- 
ly, (that is to say, about two-and-sixpence sterling,) 
I now began to defend myself a little against the 
grumbling of my parents. Hitherto I had been in 
the habit of doing work occasionally, that I might 
not be told I contributed nothing to the earning of 
my bread ; clothes and oil for my lamp I had earned 
by teaching in the house ; these things I could now 
relinquish ; and thus my condition was in some 
degree improved. On the other hand, I had the 
opportunity of seeing persons of better education. 
I gained the good-will of the family; so that, 
besides the lesson hours, 1 generally lived there. 
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Such society afforded me some culture, extended 
my conceptions and opinions, and also polished a 
little the rudeness of my exterior.”’ 

In this new situation Heyne appears to have had 
at least some partial enjoyment of existence. In- 
deed. he fell privately in love with his pupil’s sister, 
made and destroyed innumerable Greek and Latin 
verses in celebration of her charms, and had the 
audacity to ‘“‘dream of some time rising high 
enough to be worthy of her.’’ This, however, 
was but a flattering delusion, though he did suc- 
ceed in acquiring the friendship both of herself 
and of her mother. The grand concern which 
meanwhile occupied his thoughts was, how he 
should be able to get to the university at Leipzig. 
Old Sebastian, with his munificent ‘‘ liberality of 
intention,’’ had promised to stand good on this 
occasion ; and it is thought he would have done so 
with the greatest pleasure, had it cost him nothing : 
as it was, he merely gave extremely liberal prom- 
ises, but could not by any device be brought to 
produce a fraction of hard cash; and elsewhere 
fur Heyne there was no resource. At length, 
wearied, it is surmised, by the youth’s importunity, 
he determined to bestir himself; and accordingly 
he directed his assistant, who was then going to 
Leipzig, to conduct Heyne thither—the latter 
doubting not but at the end of the journey some- 
thing pleasant would turn up. The two arrived in 
safety ; but when the anxious student made inqui- 
ries respecting the arrangements which he supposed 
his patron had made for him at college, he found 
none whatever had been made, and moreover, that 
there was not a groschen of money provided to 
meet any of his necessities. This information 
the assistant gave him, and then left him at a lodg- 
ing-house, declaring that anything further was not 
in his commission. 


Heyne had in his pocket exactly two gulden, and 
not the slightest prospect of obtaining any more 
when these should be expended. Starvation stood 
visibly before him at not many days’ distance. A 
youth without connections, in a strange place, 
shabbily attired, and destitute of books, with sim- 
ply five shillings in his purse, he found himself set 
down at the threshold of Leipzig University, ‘‘ to 
study all learning,’’ and build his fortunes out of 
chaos. No wonder that sheer despondency at first 
overmastered him. He speedily fell sick; and, as 
he says, recovered only ** to fall into conditions of 
life wherein he became the prey of desperation.”’ 
All the miseries which, from ages immemorial, 
the ‘‘ poor scholar’ has been heir to, were now, 
for long years, to be his only portion. How he 
contrived to live, much more how he managed to 
study, it is utterly impossible to make out. ‘The 
hapless Sebastian Seydel, it appears, did occasion- 
ally send some churlish pittance, but never until 
‘after unspeakable solicitations,’’ and then ‘ in 
quantities that were consumed by inextinguishable 
debt,’”’ and commonly accompanied by disagreeable 
admonitions. 
a letter externaily—‘* A‘ M. Heyne, Etudiant Neg- 
ligeant’:”’ a veritable and aggravated slander ; for, 
so far from being a ‘‘ student negligent,’’ Heyne 
was perhaps of all students the most endeavoring 
and diligent. Witness, for instance, one of his 
modes of ** pursuing knowledge under difficulties.” 
Having no money to pay class-fees, it was only to 


what are called “ ow lectures’? he could usually | 
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gain admission. ere were, however, certain 
* ill-guarded class-roome”’ into which a needy 
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student might occasionally insinuate himself with 
little or no fear of being noticed as an intruder. 
Of such class-rooms Heyne appears to have availed 
himself according to opportunity, and to have 
picked up such casual crumbs of knowledge as 
were thus procurable. It was in this way he 
studied philosophy under Winkler. Unluckily, 
the frequency of his attendance excited jealousy 
among the students, and one day they received him 
with a violent scraping of the feet—a sort of de- 
tisive cheering which was anything but pleasant. 
Heyne could not venture back; and when the 
beadle came to him some time afterwards, demand- 
ing the fee, he says he had ‘‘ many shifts to make 
before he could raise it.’’ 

For half a year he would be left utterly without 
help; then, as if smitten with sudden penitence 
for his sins, the incorrigible Sebastian would 
promise to come and see him; but often when he 
came would * return without leaving hima penny.”’ 
Notwithstanding numerous applications, Heyne 
never could obtain any public assistance : no free 
table or slipendium was at any time procurable. 
Often he had no regular meal, and not even money 
enough to buy a loaf to satisfy his hunger. Dark- 
ness and the gloom of discontent fell in heavy 
shadows over his spirit. He longed to die and be 
at rest, knowing that in the grave there is no want. 
Yet there is always mercy in the world, and the 
kindliness of gentle hearts ever gushes even among 
the arid places where the most unhappy wander. 
** One good heart alone,’’ but yet one, did Heyne 
find in that parched and boundless wilderness of 
indifferency in which he lived: one good heart, 
that a woman’s—beating with sympathy in the 
sound and honest bosom of the poor servant-girl 
of the house at which he lodged. She beheld him 
with compass.un, and, with a rich benevolence that 
shames the givings of the wealthy, she brought 
him of her scanty store—nay, risked almost every- 
thing she had, to relieve him in his frightful need. 
The noble womanly Samaritan! ‘Could I but 
find thee,”’ said Heyne, when years of better for- 
tune had attended him—*‘ could I but find thee, 
even now, thou good and pious soul, that 1 might 
repay thee what thou then didst for me !”’ 

How he was sustained under so much pressing 
|and protracted misery, Heyne declares to be to 
| himself a mystery. ‘* What carried me forward,” 
says he, ‘* was not ambition—any youthful dream 
of one day taking a place, or aiming to take one, 
among the learned. It is true the bitter feeling of 
debasement, of deficiency in education and external 
polish—the consciousness of awkwardness in social 
life, incessantly accompanied me. But my chief 
strength lay in a certain defiance of fate. This 
gave me courage not to yield—everywhere to try 
to the uttermost whether I was doomed without 
remedy never to rise from this degradation.” 

Among the Leipzig professors, the only one from 
whom Heyne appears to have derived any ad- 
| vantage was Ernesti. In some way, which is not 
very clear to us, he succeeded in gaining admit- 
tance to Ernesti's lectures ; and here, as his biog- 
rapher Heeren has remarked, he first learned ‘* what 
interpretation of the classics meant.’’ Another 
professor, named Crist, a rather singular and fan- 
tastic personage, who dwelt considerably on “ taste, 
elegance of manners, and the like,’’ was pleased to 
j take some notice of him, and procured him occa- 
sional employment as a private teacher. He also 
sought to direct him a little in his studies, advising 
him “ to imitate Scaliger, and read the ancients, so 
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as to begin with the most ancient and proceed 
regularly to the latest’’—a sage recommendation, 
reminding one of Goldsmith’s pleasantry about the 
folly of presenting a man with ruffles who was des- 
titute of a shirt. Of all teachers. however, it is 
clear, as Mr. Carlyle observes, that Heyne’s best 
teacher was himself. ‘‘ No pressure of distress, 
no want of books, advisers, or encouragement, not 
hunger itself, could abate his resolute perseverance. 
What books he could come at he borrowed; and 
such was his excess of zeal in reading, that for a 
whole half year he allowed himself only two nights 
of sleep in the week, till at last a fever obliged him 
to be more moderate. His diligence was undi- 
rected or ill-directed, but it never rested, never 
paused, and must at length prevail. Fortune had 
cast him into a cavern, and he was groping darkly 
round ; but the prisoner was a giant, and would at 
length burst forth as a giant into the light of day. 
Heyne, without any clear aim, almost without any 
hope, had set his heart on obtaining knowledge ; a 
force as of instinct drove him on, and no promise 
and no threat could turn him back.’’ In the depth 
of his destitution he had the almost unparalleled 
temerity to refuse a tutorship, which promised to 
be a comfortable appointment, but which he con- 
sidered it advisable to decline, inasmuch as it would 
remove him from the university. Crist, aware of 
the urgency of his circumstances, had sent for him 
one Sunday, and made him the proposal; ‘* and 
thereupon,”’ says Heyne, ‘‘ there arose a violent 
struggle within me, which agitated me for several 
days ; and to this hour it is incomprehensible to 
me where I found resolution to determine on re- 
nouncing the offer, and to follow out my object in 
Leipzig.”? It was extremely difficult for a man in 
his extremity to ascertain the wisest course; and 
doubtless every considerate and ‘ practical’ person, 
who might have been consulted, would have ad- 
vised the contrary of what Heyne decided on; but 
- there is ever truth in the soul’s instincts, and 
e who accepts their intimations with purity and 
singleness of purpose, may rely on them with con- 
fidence, and esteem them the best guides of his 
volition. 
Heyne remained at the university; and by dint 
of starving, and the precarious employment of 
rivate teaching, managed both to keep the life in 
im, and prosecute his studies. It is utterly im- 
possible to tell how; neither his own narrative, nor 
the ‘* Biographical Portraiture,” by Professor Hee- 
ren, affords us any sufficient information in regard 
to these particulars. All we can gather is, that he 
lived ‘* in a dreary vicissitude of want,”’ spinning 
out his existence from day to day, unwarmed by 
any ray of comfort, except the “ fire that burned 
or smouldered unquenchably in his own bosom.” 
It appears that his sole means were the scanty gra- 
tuities of Sebastian, and the casual and inconsider- 
able fees which he earned by private teaching. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he might work a little in that 
capacity which the Germans called ‘* classical hod- 
manship’’—translating and transcribing passages 
of Greek and Latin for the use of authors and phi- 
losophers who were somewhat “ rusted”? in their 
languages, or who could turn their talents to better 
account as builders than would be practicable while 
acting as hodmen’’ for themselves. At one time 
he had an engagement of this sort under the once 
famous but now forgotten Crusius, who was then 
“first professor of theology’ at Leipzig—with 
what remuneration is not apparent. One thing we 
can discern with satisfaction, that in such employ- 
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ments as are open to him Heyne does not fail to 
acquit himself with credit. As a consequence, 
his talents and endeavors began by degrees to at- 
tract notice, and his perverse situation to excite a 
little sympathy ; and ‘‘ here and there some well- 
wisher had his eye on him, and stood ready to do 
him a service." 


In this way had Heyne struggled up to man- 
hood. ‘T'wo-and-twenty years had he endured as 
severe hardship as happened to any man of his 
generation. Moreover, his difficulties were yet 
far from being ended. In the latter days of his 
college life, he had betaken himself to the study of 
the law, though without the slightest prospect of 
being able to turn it to any immediate practical 
account. Other branches of learning he continued 
meanwhile to prosecute, and, indeed, held himself 
ready to lay hold of anything that might turn up 
to his advantage. While thus waiting, as it were, 
to catch the strings of possibility, a trifling incident 
occurred, something akin to that ‘* pedantic adven- 
ture’’ before mentioned, which brought about im- 
portant changes in his situation. Among the per- 
sons in Leipzig who had extended towards him 
some little measure of favor was a French preacher 
named Lacoste, who, dying suddenly, was by 
Heyne somewhat lamented ; and he, as it is said, 
inspired by personal sorrow, composed a long Latin 
Epicedium on the occasion—a poem nowise in- 
tended for the press, but which certain of the 
deceased’s hearers were so extremely pleased with 
as to cause it to be printed ‘in the finest style of 
typography and decoration.”” Now, among the 
students in Leipzig at that time were the respect- 
able and respected sons of Count Briihl—prime 
minister and favorite of the Elector of Saxony, and 
also a person of high repute for his shining patron- 
age of literature. Bruhl’s sons, it is surmised, 
sent home to Dresden a copy of Heyne’s elegantly- 
decorated Epicedium ; and the count, struck with 
the decorations, was pleased to express himself 
well contented with the poem, and to say, more- 
over, he should like to have the author in his ser- 
vice. 

‘* A prime minister’s words,’’ says one who has 
written on this matter, ‘are not as water spilt 
upon the ground, which cannot be gathered; but 
rather as heavenly manna, which is treasured up 
and eaten, not without a religious sentiment.”” 
Heyne was forthwith written to from all quarters 
that his fortune was made: he had but to show 
himself in Dresden, said his friends with one voice, 
and golden showers from the ministerial cornucopia 
would refresh him almost to saturation ; for was 
not the count taken with him? and who in all Sax- 
ony, not excepting serene highness itself, could 
gainsay the count? Over-persuaded, and against 
his will, Heyne at length determined on the journey, 
for which, as an indispensable preliminary, ** fifty- 
one thalers’’ had to be borrowed ; and so, following 
this hopeful quest, he actually arrived at Dresden 
in April, 1752. Count Briihl received him with 
the most captivating smiles, and even assured him 
in words that he, Count Briihl, would take care of 
him. But a prime minister has so much to take 
care of! Heyne danced attendance al] spring and 
summer, happier than our Johnson, inasmuch as 
he had not to ‘ blow kis fingers in a cold lobby,”’ 
the weather being warm; and obtained not only 
promises, but useful experience of their value at 
courts. He was to be made a secretary, with five 
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hundred thalers income; only in the mean while 
his old stock of fifty-one had quite run out, and he 
had nothing to live upon.” 

Heyne is convinced at length that he must look 
about him for something more tangible than Count 
Brihl’s promises. By good-luck he obtained some 
employment in his old craft of private teaching, 
which sustained him through the winter; but when 
this ceased he remained without resources. What 
to do he could not well conceive. In Dresden, 
however, there are publishers and booksellers ; so 
Heyne goes to some of them to solicit work in 
authorship. He is so far fortunate as to get in- 
trusted with a few translations ; but as the writer 
just quoted says, ‘‘ his emoluments would scarcely 
furnish him with salt, not to speak of victuals."’ 
In a short time he was so far reduced as to be 
obliged tu sell the few books he possessed ; and by 
and by he even finds himself with only the universal 
canopy for the ceiling of his bedchamber. ‘ A 
licentiate in divinity, one Sonntag, took pity on his 
houselessness, and shared a garret with him; 
where, as there was no unoccupied bed, Heyne 
slept on the floor, with a few folios for his pillow. 
So fared he as to lodging ; in regard to board, he 
gathered empty peascods, and had them boiled ; 
this was not unfrequently his only meal.”’ The 
dogs of any Lazarus in any generation have fared 
better. Hema after ** incredible solicitations,”’ 
Heyne at length, in the autumn of 1753, obtained 
—not his promised secretaryship at five or four 
hundred thalers, but the subordinate post of under- 
elerk in the Briihl library, with one hundred 
thalers—a salary scarcely enough to preserve him 
from starvation, but which was doubtless very 
welcome. In this way was Heyne “ taken care 
of” by the illustrious Count Bruhl. Let young 
scholars think of it, and, as far as mortals are con- 
cerned, depend on no one but themselves. 

Heyne may be nevertheless considered as having 
now in some sort got to ground. After struggling 
long with the rough tempestuous breakers that 
surge above the shuals of worldly life, he is finally 
washed ashore—on a barren and uninhabited island 
—an island also well-nigh uninhabitable, and need- 
ing more than Crusoe ingenuity to yield anything 
worth the gathering. Heyne, however, sets to 
work, and, out of such available soil as he finds in 
the Briih! Library, produces his first book. This 
was a carefully-prepared edition of ‘* ‘Tibullus,”’ 
which was printed at Leipzig in 1755—a work 
reported to exhibit remarkable talent, inasmuch as 
**the rudiments of all those excellences by which 
Heyne afterwards became distinguished as a com- 
mentator on the classics are more or less apparent 
in it.”? To whom should the same be dedicated 


but to the “ Illustrious Henry Count von Briih]?’” 


So accordingly stands it on the title-page in highly- 
imposing Latin—ZJdustrissimo Domino Henrico Co- 
mat: de Brishl inscripta. But though thus propitiated, 
the illustrious Bruihl paid no regard to it; nor 
indeed did Germany at large pay much ; though in 
another country it fell into the hands of Rhunken, 
by whom it was rightly estimated, and with him 
lay waiting, as appeared thereafter, to be ‘‘ the 
pledge of better fortune for its author.’’ 

The profits of the ** 'Tibullus’? were not enor- 
mous, though it appears they served to cancel a 
few outstanding debts ; and thus, with the aid of 
the hundred thalers’ regular income, the steam of 
life was languidly kept up. Unhappily for Heyne 
as well as others, in 1756 the very memorable 
Seven-Years’-War broke out; Frederick of Prussia 
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advanced on Dresden, ‘‘ animated with especial 
fury against Briihl,’”’ whose palaces and high places 
were accordingly ere long reduced to ashes, and, 
with other wreck and devastation, there was an end 
of ‘* seventy thousand splendid volumes.’’ Heyne, 
it seenis, had been engaged in studying Epictetus, 
and publishing an edition of his ‘* Enchiridion ;” 
from which work his biographer Heeren affirms 
‘** his great soul had acquired much stoical nourish- 
ment.’’ Heyne had evidently need of all the 
support Epictetus could yield him, for now he was 
again cast homeless on the world. By translating 
pamphlets, writing articles for newspapers, and by 
other such journeywork of authorship as happened 
to turn up, he contrived, though narrowly, to elude 
starvation, and save the authorities of Dresden the 
expense of a parish coffin. Atatime when he was 
desperately ‘hard up,’’ the poet Rubener, with 
whom he had some slight acquaintance, came to 
him with the offer of a tutorship, which Heyne, 
knowing the penalty, dared not at the moment do 
otherwise than accept. ‘Tutorships he habitually 
abominated ; but Want, like Death, regards no 
man’s scruples or conveniences. 

The tutorship did not prove so bad as he ex- 
pected. Indeed, we come now upon a little ** cy- 
press-and-myrtle oasis’’ of romance—a thing one 
could scarcely have calculated on in so hard and 
stony a history as Heyne’s. He was engaged to 
teach the son of a Herr von Schénberg ; and on 
entering the Schonberg house, he says he was 
‘*ushered into a room where sat several ladies 
engaged, with gay youthful sportiveness, in friendly 
confidential talk. Frau von Schénberg, but lately 
married, yet at this time distant from her husband, 
was preparing for a journey to him at Prague, 
where his business detained him. On her brow 
still beamed the pure innocence of youth; in her 
eyes you saw a glad soft vernal sky; a smiling, 
Joving complaisance accompanied her discourse. 
This, too, seemed one of those souls clear and un- 
contaminated as they come from the hands of their 
Maker. By reason of her brother, in her tender 
love of him, I must have been to her no unimpor- 
tant guest. Beside her stood a young lady, digni- 
fied in aspect, of fair, slender shape, not regular in 
features, yet soul in every glance. Her words, her 
looks, her every movement, impressed you with 
respect; another sort of respect than what is paid 
to rank and birth. Good sense, good feeling dis- 
closed itself in all she did. You forgot that more 
beauty, more softness might have been demanded ; 
you felt yourself under the influence of something 
noble, something stately and earnest, something 
decisive that lay in her look, in her gestures, not 
less attracted to her than compelled to reverence 
her.” 

This latter lady bore the name of Theresa Weiss ; 
she was an orphan daughter of some musica] pro- 
fessor, and was present here as the humble compan- 
ion, having formerly been the schoolmate, of Frau 
von Schonberg, whose young brother the destinies 
had assigned to Heyne fora pupil. The first sight 
of Theresa seems only to have inspired him with 
esteem. ‘* What I noticed most,” says he, ‘* were 
the efforts she made to relieve my embarrassment, 
the fruit of my down-bent pride, and to keep me, a 
stranger, entering among familiar acquaintances, 
in easy conversation. Her good heart reminded 
her how much the unfortunate requires encourage- 
ment, especially when placed, as I was, among 
those to whose protection he must look up. Thus 
was my first kindness for her awakened by that 
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good-heartedness which made her among thousands 
a beneficent angel.” 

In a few days Heyne commenced his duties, and 

saw the esteemed Theresa no more till the next 
spring, she having accompanied the Frau von 
Schénberg in her journey to Prague. With the 
pleasant breath and goodly verdure of the month 
of May, he had, however, the pleasure of enjoying 
some days in her society, in agreeable country 
quarters at AZnsdorf, whither he had been invited 
to follow the family with his pupil. This is perhaps 
the most delicious season in the whole of Heyne’s 
life. ‘Though nowise a poetical man, he almost 
rises into poetry when reproducing it from memory. 
“The society of two cultivated women,” says he, 
‘who were of the noblest of their sex, and the 
desire to acquire their esteem, contributed to form 
my own character. Nature and religion were the 
objects of my daily contemplation ; 1 began to act 
and live on principles of which till now I had never 
thought; these, too, formed the subject of our 
constant conversation. The loveliness of nature 
and the charms of solitude exalted our feelings to 
a pious and absorbing ecstasy.”’ 

Heyne informs us further that Theresa discovered, 
sooner than he, that her friendship for him was 
growing intoa passion. Does he mean to insinuate 
that Theresa first acknowledged her susceptibility ? 
If she did, there were doubtless reasons for it; 
Heyne was a slow man, remarkably unexcitable, 
and xeeding, like a flint, to be struck befure he 
could exhibit fire. He seems to have been a man 
of almost preternatural bashfulness.. He may have 
found it difficult to receive the notion that any in- 
teresting woman would ever love him. ‘There are 
some rare examples of men of this description. And 
what if the amiable Theresa could perceive all this, 
and with a womanly compassion take it upon her 
to smooth the way, and. by some very gentle hint, 
given at the right time, indicate her tender inclina- 
tions? Let none condemn Theresa should such 
turn out to be the fact. But it is hardly likely to 
be ascertained now whether or not it was the fact. 
It may suffice for us to know that, in one way or 
another, Heyne and Theresa were led to consider 
themselves as lovers. Glad hours of a most ex- 
quisite communion were for a while their portion, 
and then fate cast them wide asunder; and the 
gulf of distance and of difficulty between them was 
but slenderly bridged over by an enthusiastic and 
melancholy correspondence. 

Heyne accompanied his pupil to the university 
of Wittenberg, where he remained for about a year, 
studying meanwhile for his own behoof, in philoso- 
phy and German history ; but at the end of that 
time the Prussian cannon demolished the university, 
and sent the students to seek accommodation in other 
places. The young Schénberg went subsequently 
to Erlangen, and Heyne was left in Dresden with- 
out employment. Theresa was living in his 
neighborhuod, and is supposed to have rendered 
him several lover’s kindnesses. ‘* Twice,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ I received letters from an unknown hand con- 
taining money, which greatly alleviated my diffi- 
culties.”” Who sent them, think you, but Theresa? 
However, as the cannonading became warmer, she 
was compelled to take to flight, having first confided 
her little property to Heyne’s charge. Resource- 
less persons must necessarily stand the brunt of 
page calamities, and it was accordingly Heyne’s 

ot to abide the issue of the Prussian siege. On 
the 18th of July, 1760, the bombardment of Dresden 
began. ‘I passed several nights,” says Heyne, 
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‘* in company with others, in a tavern, and the days 
in my room; so that I could hear the balls from 
the battery, as they flew through the streets, whizz- 
ing past my windows. Apn indifference to danger 
and to life took such possession of me, that on the 
last morning of the siege I went early to bed, and 
amid the frightfullest crashing of bombs and gren- 
ades, fell fast asleep of fatigue, and lay sound till 
mid-day. On awakening, I huddled on my clothes, 
and ran down stairs, but found the whole house 
deserted. I had returned to my room, considering 
what I was to do, whither, at all events, 1 was to 
take my chest, when, with a tremendous crash, a 
bomb came down in the court of the house ; did not, 
indeed, set fire to it, but on all sides shattered 
everything to pieces. The thought that where 
one bomb fell more would soon follow gave me 
wings ; I darted down stairs, found the house door 
Jocked, ran to and fro; at last got entrance into 
one of the under rooms, and sprang through the 
window into the street.’ ‘There was evidently no 
time to lose if he meant to escape destruction. ‘The 
next morning he was allowed, with other fugitives, 
to pass out of the city, and found himself at large 
in the open country with not a groschen of money, 
or any particle of property except a cloak which he 
had caught up from a tavern. 

The thought soon struck him, whither bound? 
It seemed that the best thing he could do was to take 
the road to A{nsdorf, where Theresa and her friend 
were then staying. They, on his arrival, received 
him warmly. He was not favored, however, with 
any pressing invitation to remain; for, as he ap- 
peared in the character of an altogether destitute 
man, the family entertained him coolly. Ina few 
days he took his leave ; the excellent Theresa being 
unspeakably distressed by the shabby treatment he 
received, in which, we are glad to find it said, the 
noble lady Frau Schonberg had no participation. 
Spurning at destiny, and hardening his heart, 

eyne now roved reckless about the country, and 
with the earliest opportunity returned to Dresden. 
He thought there might be just a possibility that 
his lodging had been saved. ‘* With heavy heart 
I entered the city, hastened to the place where I 
had lived, and found—a heap of ashes !”’ 

Heyne took up his quarters in the vacant and 
dilapidated rooms of the Briihl Library. ‘These ~ 
for a while he had liberty to occupy rent-free, but 
with the utmost scarcity of rations. For many 
months his condition was extremely destitute and 
unsettled—wars and penury tossing him hither and 
thither like aball. ‘To increase his troubles, in the 
course of the winter the good ‘Theresa, who had 
returned to Dresden, fell violently sick, and was 
given up by the physicians as beyond recovery ; 
she even received ‘‘ extreme unction,”’ according 
to the rites of the Romish church (being a member 
of that community ;) and for some hours was actu- 
ally considered to be dead. Dead, however, she 
was not, but became gradually restored to sense 
and convalescence. Moreover, with her returning 
strength, she gave intimations of a desire to re- 
nounce the Catholic faith, and to become publicly 
a Protestant. ‘The difference of their religious 
views had Jong been a matter of anxiety between 
Heyne and herself, and she now thought she could 
see sufficient reasons for conforming to his creed. 
All the representations that were made to her of 
the conventional disgrace and estrangement of her 
friends that would ensue were of no avail in divert- 
ing her from her purpose; and accordingly, after 
a public renunciation of her former faith, she was 
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received as a convert to the Church of the Refor- 
mation. She had not the slightest expectation at 
this time of ever being united to Heyne upon earth ; 
but she trusted that a common creed might unite 
them in a kindred destiny in another world. Indeed, 
Heyne hiinself had at this time fallen ill, and it was 
only through her nursing and attention that he 
escaped narrowly with his life. ‘The circumstances 
of both were now alike cheerless and distracted. 
Theresa's change of faith had caused her to be 
forsaken by must of her acquaintances, and her 
little property had been destroyed in the late 
calamitous bombardment. In all the wide world 
she had no true friend but Heyne. He saw that, 
with a noble courage, she bore up bravely under 
the consequences which conscience had commanded 
her to incur, and that even extremest poverty could 
not compel her beautiful and gentle head to bend 
or swerve from its serene steadfastness ; and so, 
moved by the influences of love and duty, he said to 
her, ** Come to me, thou dear one, and let us link 
our hopeless fates in unison; and if not otherwise, 
yet iv our united helplessness we will be as one; 
where I dwell thou shalt dwell, and whatsoever of 
fortune or mischance may be in store for us we will 
meekly share together.’’ This was a determination 
which could not but expose him to the universal 
censure of the ** prudent ;’’ yet, under the circum- 
stances, it was unquestionably commendable, and 
Heyne had never any reason to regret it. ‘They 
were married at A°usdorf on the 4th of June, 1761. 
Theresa proved a noble wife to him, and with the 
ornaments that sprung out of her fine affection, 
adorned and beautified his destiny. 

As to the vulgar necessaries of life, they were 
in some sort realized by Heyne’s occasional labors 
for the booksellers. ‘The clouds and disturbances 
of war began gradually to clear away, and the 
hospitalities of friends contributed to eke out the 
insufficiencies of the still poorly-furnished house- 
hold. For a while Heyne seems to have been 
engaged as a sort of factor, or overseer of gen- 
eral affairs, under a certain Herr von Loében, who 
was a kind friend to him, and left him in possession 
of his country-house when he himself was driven 
from it by alarms of war; in which capacity Heyne 
says he gained some little notion of ** land-econ- 
omy ;” and Heeren records that he had, amongst 
other concerns, to superintend ‘*a candle manu- 
factory.”’ While here, an incident occurred which 
favorably illustrates the character of ‘Theresa. 
** Soon ufter the departure of the family, there 
came upon us an irruption of Cossacks—disguised 
Prussians, as we subsequently learned—who, afier 
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drinking to intoxication in the cellars, set about’ 


plundering. Pursued by them, I ran up-stairs, and 
no door being open but that of the room where my 
wife was with her infant, I rushed into it. She 
arose courageously, and placed herself, with the 
child on her arm, at the door against the robbers. 
This courage saved me, and also the treasure which 
lay hidden in the chamber.’? One almost regrets 
that Heyne should have condescended to save his 
life by an undignified retreat behind such frail 
bastion-works as petticoats; yet it is beautiful! to 
see that even bloody-purposed Cossacks, or ‘* dis- 
guised Prussians,’’ have a certain inextinguishable 
reverence for the courageous defencelessness of a 
woman, standing at their mercy with her infant at 
her bosom. Surely human nature, in its lowest 
and worst forms, is never utterly diabolical ! 


Shortly after this, there arose for Heyne the 
dawn of better circumstances Long and weary 
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are the nights, gloomy and cheerless, too, the days 
of our protracted northern winter; but yet the 
spring comes in. at last, even though it be some- 
times rather late in summer; so to honesty and 
faithfulness, and a manful endeavoring to ‘ realize 
our aspirations,’’ there commonly succeeds some 
intelligible success ; and that ‘‘ tide”? which is in 
the affairs of men, being taken at the full, leads on, 
if not to ** fortune,”’ to at Jeast some practical satis- 
faction and contentment. ‘* On our return to Dres- 
den,”’ says Heyne, ‘I learned that inquiries had 
been made after me from Hanover.’? Now what 
can such unwonted Hanoverian curiosity signify ? 
Heyne is for some time left to guess, but has no gift 
for guessing right. Nevertheless, the singular 
enigma is by and by unriddled. Heyne learns 
that Professor Gessner of the university of Got- 
tingen, has ately been translated from this 
sublunary life; and therefore a successor was 
required to occupy his vacant chair of ‘* Eloquence.” 
The prime minister of Hanover, in whom the pat- 
ronage was vested, had written to Ernesti for 
advice; and Ernesti, knowing no proper man in 
Germany, recommended Rhunken of Leyden as a 
highly desirable person, could he only be prevailed 
on to take the post. Rhunken declined to leave his 
country, but ventured to propose a man whose 
qualifications he deemed worthy of consideration. 
** Why,” said he, ** do you seek out of Germany 
what Germany itself offers yout’ Why not, for 
Gessner’s successor, take Christian Gottlob Heyne, 
that true pupil of Ernesti, and man of excellent 
talent, who has shown how much he knows of Latin 
literature by his ‘ Tibullus,’ and of Greek by his 
‘Epictetus?’ In my opinion, Heyne is the only one 
that can replace your Gessner. Nor let any one 
tell me that Heyne’s fame is not sufficiently illus- 
trious and extended. Believe me, there is in this 
man such a richness of genius and learning, that 
before long all Europe will ring with his praises.” 
Rhunken knew nothing of Heyne otherwise than 
by his writings; nevertheless, his generous and 
boldly-spoken verdict was accepted. Heyne was 
sought after, and with difficulty discovered ; the 
appointment was conferred on him; and in June, 
1763, he became finally settled in Gottingen, with 
an ‘official income of eight hundred thalers,’’ 
which subsequently, by various additions, was 
increased to twelve hundred—a sum, nowise very 
considerable, but yet quite sufficient for the needs 





of a modest and unambitious man of learning like 
our Heyne, who does not appear to have conceived 
it to be any part of the scholar’s object to be rich, or 
that the glory of his life consists in living sump- 
tuously. 

This, then, is the culmination of Heyne’s per- 
sonal history. He has reached the position for 
which nature seems to have intended him. What 
oe blessedness can happen to any man in life! 

enceforth his existence is as quiet and fertile in 
activity as it previously had been desolate and dis- 
tracted. He lived with little interruption for many 
| years, ‘in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies.’’ He became an incarnation, or walking 
library of profound learning. Though several 
times solicited to accept appointments of higher 
distinction and importance, he never quitted Gét- 
tingen ; but with a steady devotion to the institu- 
tion which first afforded scope for his diligence and 
abilities, and furnished him with the comforts of a 
settled and honorable position, he remained calmly 
and contentedly connected with it throughout his life. 
With the punctuality of the sun he arose each day 
to renewed intellectual exertion, working sedu- 
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lously in his vocation as a teacher, and continually 
adding new and important acquisitions to his 
treasury of personal knowledge. With unresting 
diligence he reads and examines into all manner of 
ancient records, difficult manuscripts, ponderous 
tomes of accumulated lore and rubbish, and with a 
keen and ready discrimination draws from them, for 
his uses, whatever essence of true and serviceable 
learning they may contain. ‘Thus hiving knowl- 
edge with each studious year, he grows gradually 
and progressively in influence and consideration 
with his contemporaries; fails not to be honored 
with the reverence and esteem of the learned and 
the studious both at home and in foreign countries ; 
and even eventually attains to that position of emi- 
nence and reputation which Rhunken predicted for 
him, and is recognized as being, in his own peculiar 
domain of intelligence and research, unsurpassed, 
and even without an equal, in Europe. 

Heyne, moreover, as a stationed and accredited 
professor, has now become a person of some civic 
consequence and elevation. He has a fixed and rep- 
utable household, respectable comings in, charges 
and relations of a civil and public character, audi- 
ences with the learned, interests and vanities to 
adjust and regulate, Burschen irregularities to 
admonish and restrain, and, upon the whole, a very 
considerable multiplicity of affairs to superintend 
and keep in order. He seems to correspond with 
the poles and the equator—writing “ letters by the 
hundred to all parts of the world, and on all con- 
ceivable subjects ;’’ he teaches three classes daily in 
his college ; appoints and recommends professors ; 
superintends a multitude of public schools; has 
under his inspection for a number of years the very 
Sreytische, or free tables of the university, settling 
the bills of cooks, and being the authorized purveyor 
of ‘‘ commons,”’ or recognized students’ provider ; 
and is, besides, a kind of general administrator of 
things in ordinary within the entire collegiate ju- 
risdiction. Yet amid all this diversity of labor he 
is constantly pursuing some private and indepen- 
dent study ; he collates and edits, with elaborate 
annotations, and publishes in a variety of forms, 
and in manifold editions, many of the most estimable 
and illustrious master-pieces of ancient literature ; 
writes endless reviews and learned disquisitions, 
essays, eulogies, verses, and translations, until at 
length the works of his single head are almost nu- 
merous enough to fill the rooms of a public library. 
Nor are they mere indigested accumulations of 
learned lumber, not classical pumicestone or indis- 
criminate ‘** shot rubbish’’—cart loads of ashes, with 
a sprinkling of pearls and diamonds—not even rug- 
ged ore, like the uncoined hills of California; but, 
as one has said, ‘‘ regularly smelted metal, for the 
most part exhibiting the essence, and only the 
essence, of very great research, and enlightened by 
a philosophy which, if it does not always wisely 
order its results, has looked far and deeply in col- 
lecting them.’’? Of the most important works to 
which this estimate applies, some brief accogat 
shall by and by be rendered. 

In his domestic relations Heyne must be reckoned 
as being upon the whole favorably circumstanced. 
The good ‘Theresa, though of a melancholy tem- 
perament, and of a somewhat irritable susceptibility, 
was nevertheless an amiable and gentle wife to him. 
Patient and enduring in adversity, she had also the 
qualities which failed not to grace and beautify the 
home of his prosperity. Children, too, spring up 
about their knees to share their love, and to unite 
them more intimately in the bonds of life; and 
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though some of them died early, making the house 
to appear vacant which had formerly been rendered 
cheerful by their presence, yet none of these bereave- 
ments left them utterly disconsolate ; but out of 
the pious sorrow engendered by their less there 
sprung up graceful and enduring tendernesses, 
which reconciled the mourners to their fate. Thus 
amid light and shadow, and the alternations of 
gladness and distress, the days of their pilgrimage 
went on in a calm and not ungenial equanimity. 

And so the years spin round, until 1775, when 
the excellent Theresa was called away—away 
utterly from this land of change, and from sickness 
which she had suffered long, to another wondrous 
state of being, where change and sickness shall be 
no more. Now shall the eyes that have seldom 
wept shed tears : now shall the pangs that are ‘* be- 
yond the pitch of human feeling’’ pierce into the 
soul which, under all calamities hitherto, has borne 
itself as with the calmness and indifference of ada- 
mant. In deep grief, in speechless agony and an- 
guish, he bends over the form of his beloved with a 
yearning that is unutterable ; and it is as though his 
desvlate affections were driven forth in banishment 
into boundless loneliness forever. All life and 
nature are painfully transfigured by his sorrow ; the 
whole earth seems wrapt in sadness, and the star- 
lighted heavens look dim and immeasurably remote. 
And as they bore her away to the “still dwelling’’ 
whose doors may never more be opened, it seemed 
as if the closing of those awful portals had everlast- 
ingly extinguished the — of hope and love 
from out the world. ‘* There,’’ said he, ‘‘ reposes 
what is left of the dearest that Heaven gave me;’’ 
there, in still, unconscious slumber, in silent dream- 
lessness forever, she sleeps the sleep from which 
there is no awakening ; among the dust and the 
perishing shapes of her four children, that went 
before her to that resting place, she is gathered in 
the prime and beauty of her days. To him who 
stands there, beckoning his sorrowing farewells over 
the chasm that yawns between eternity and time, 
and in recognition whereof no sign is rendered— 
to him it now appears, while contemplating that 
almost perfect love with which the dead had blessed 
him, that it was indeed ‘‘ the strongest and the truest 
that ever inspired the heart of woman’’—a love 
which made him many a time the happiest of mor- 
tals, though it was withal to him the * fountain of 
a thousand distresses, inquietudes, and cares.””’ He 
remembers that when tears flowed over their cheeks 
there was sometimes a nameless and yet exquisite 
delight streaming through his consciousness—a 
rushing and gracious unison of the currents of joy 
and sorrow, more sweet, more blessed than any 
ordinary gladness. And thus it even cheers him to 
reflect that he shall come one day to rest beside 
her—* rest from all the carking care, from all the 
griefs which so often have imbittered to him the 
enjoyment of his life.’ 

But apart from these or any kindred consolations, 
it was not in Heyne’s nature to brood long over any 
sorrow. ‘To persist in lamenting the inevitable is 
at once contrary to philosophy and religion, and is 
a hindrance to the right accomplishment of the re- 
maining tasks of life. Accordingly, Heyne, in con- 
formity with an established plan of his, shortly 
began to reckon up his several grounds of sorrow, 
and having fairly written them down on paper, he 
next wrote over against them his ** grounds of con- 
solation ;”’ and on contrasting them, and striking a 
balance of the account, he appears to have been sat- 
isfied that he had still much to be contented with. 
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** So,’’ he piously concludes, * for all these sorrows 
too, and these trials, do I thank thee, oh God! 
And now I will again turn me with undivided pur- 
pose to my duty ; and thou, my glorified and buried 
friend, dost even smile on me with approval !’? And 
thus, from the valley of the shadow of death, the 
scholar and philosopher comes forth again to partici- 
pate in the light and active interests of the living. 
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From the sublime to the ridiculous there is often 
but a step. and here we have the saying once more 
verified. In less than twelve months after the 
good Theresa’s funeral, Heyne became actually 
entangled in another courtship! Oh that there 
were sume despotic ukase in operation, to defend 
elderly and middle-aged gentlemen from making 
fools of themselves! The match appears to have 
been brought about in this wise : some time in the 
summer of 1776, the Hanoverian court physician, 
Zimmerman, who is popularly known by a medita- 
tive work on ‘ Solitude,’’ was spending some 
months in company with one Reich, a Leipzig 
bookseller, at the Pyrmont Baths. There also 
came Brandes, the Hanoverian minister of insfruc- 
tion for the time; and with him he brought a 
daughter, at present unmarried, but to all appear- 
anee highly marriageable. On her did Zimmer- 
man and Reich cast sympathizing looks, and, put- 
ting their sensible heads together, concerted a 
scheme to provide her with a husband. Heyne 
was but little known to Zimmerman, yet the latter 
was impressed with the conceit, that it would be 
rendering him a service to find another wife for 
him. The author of ‘‘ Solitude” accordingly ven- 
tured to consult him, to point out the desirableness 
of such a mate as was this interesting daughter of 
the minister, and to offer the aid of himself and 
other friends to bring matters to a pleasant issue, 
without giving Heyne any particular trouble in the 
affair. An agreeable wife, if procurable on such 
easy terms, Heyne could not find in him to reject. 
He, however, comported himself with the most 
philosophical indifference, transacted the greater 

ortion of his courtship at second-hand, and was 
indeed in all respects as compliant to the plans and 
wishes of his friends as might be any respectable 
and commonplace inheritor of royal blood, whose 
marriage is an affair of international diplomacy. 
The damsel, too, was of an extremely accommo- 
dating temper, having neither preferences nor dis- 
likes, but being dutifully disposed to be guided in 
a matter so important by the more experienced 
sense and practised judgment of her father. The 
father, on his part, was everything that could be 
desired by a suitor; and thus it came to pass that 
Heyne was enabled to take home to him, on the 
9th of April, 1777, a second and very interesting 
bride, won for him with less perplexity than many 
a town or country damsel may have experienced in 
selecting a bunch of artificial flowers, or a ribbon 
for her Sunday bonnet. 

Here was a fortunate event in Heyne’s life 
brought about very foolishly. The majority of 
chances was obviously against such a match turn- 
ing out well; but the odd chance, by lucky acci- 
dent, was hit, and it turned out admirably. This 
second wife is said to have proved herself in all 
respects a true and worthy one. She was a most 
cheerful and meet companion for her husband ; kept 
his house in the most admirable order ; managed 
and brought up her children, and those of the 
deceased Theresa, like a genuine and faithful 
mother ; and loved and assiduously assisted Heyne 
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in many of the concerns which he undertook. Her 
love was quieter, and. apparently less romantic, 
than that of her predecessor, and probably, to such 
a man as our professor, it was therefore considera- 
bly more suitable ; for Heyne, throughout his life, 
was rather a solid than a brilliant man; and his 
affections, though firm and unwavering as a rock, 
were little accustomed to display themselves in 
fanciful exercitations. Altogether, as we have 
said, Heyne may be reasonably considered as hav- 
ing been more than ordinarily fortunate in his per- 
sonal relations. 

In his public capacity also nearly al) things went 
favorably with him. As the years proceed, he rises 
by degrees to be both in name and office the chief 
man of his establishment. ‘* His character stood 
high with the learned of all countries; and the 
best fruit of external reputation—increased respect 
in his own circle—was not denied to him.” Besides 
his claims to distinction as a teacher and a scholar, 
Heeren represents him as being an expert negotia- 
tor and active man of business—modes of activity 
for which it seems Heyne himself considered his 
talents to be peculiarly fitted. In proof and illus- 
tration of this notion, the ingenious biographer fur- 
nishes considerable details of our professor’s pro- 
cedure in managing the secular concerns of his 
university—a procedure involving almost infinite 
Jinesse, and an extremely complicated correspon- 
dence with the state-appointed ministers who, from 
time to time, presided over the educational depart- 
ment. Be all this as it may, it is clearly evident 
that Heyne everywhere inspired confidence in his 
capabilities and integrity, everywhere was honored 
with the consideration and esteem of his contem- 
poraries. In Gottingen, where he was best known, 
he was an object of general reverence, and appears 
to have been regarded by the inhabitants as a sort 
of incarnation of all learning. He rendered many 
a good service to the worthy burghers, and on one 
occasion more especially delighted them by re6rgan- 
izing their respected gymnasium, or town school. 
A further and even more important benefit Heyne 
was also privileged to perform for them, in the 
troublesome and dangerous period when Napoleon 
was subjugating the continent under his splendid 
usurpation. Heyne was now in his old age, and 
nothing was so desirable to him as quiet. He in 
his time had seen the horrors of sacked cities, and 
he felt that it now behoved him to do his utmost to 
divert the possibility of such evils from the worthy 
people among whom he lived. Accordingly, in 
the belief perhaps that Napoleon was intrinsically 
a humane man, Heyne made a modest and defer- 
ential application to him, soliciting protection 
(should it please him) for the Gottingen univer- 
sity and its libraries ; and even succeeded in obtain- 
ing not only protection for the university, but also 
immunity from hostile invasion for the whole sur- 
rounding district. Thus we may perceive that 
sometimes an old and prudent man may be the 
deliverer of acity. It is even said. that as matters 
actually turned out, Gottingen was rather a gainer 
than a sufferer by the war, inasmuch as under 
Jerome of Westphalia all benefices were paid with 
the greatest punctuality, and even manifold im- 
provements were effected in the university’s affairs ; 
among which may be mentioned, as considerably 
the most important, a new and handsome extension 
of the buildings of the library, erected at the spec- 
ial cost of government. 

The interest of Heyne’s life is now pretty well 
exhausted. For some pages past it has had a ten- 
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dency to flag. Readers are naturally indifferent 
about the details of prosperity. It is only with 
the struggle of the hero, and not with his repose 
or the quiet industry which follows victory, that 
they care to be concerned. Nobody minded Wash- 
ington after he took to planting cabbages. When 
you can sit under your own vine, and eat of your 
own fig-tree, the interest of mankind is ended in 
respect to your proceedings. It is the penalty 
which a man pays for his success, that his history 
thenceforth dwindles into commonplace. So at 
least it is with all such men as Heyne. Barren of 
incident, fruitful only in inward progress, in regu- 
lar, uninterrupted industry, embodied in a long se- 
ries of literary productions, his life for many years 
seems to have been little other than a succession 
of studious and quiet days, any one of which 
would be a fit and almost perfect representative of 
the rest. 

In personal character and outward bearing Heyne 
appears to have been a kindly and worthy man. 
Among his townsmen and fellow-collegians, as we 
have noted, he was held in the highest veneration. 
In all his relations he is acknowledged to have 
been just, generously considerate, friendly, and 
compassionately disposed. He lived in great sim- 
plicity, and delighted in all simple and unostenta- 
tious pleasures. Had you been passing through 
Gottingen any time at the beginning of the present 
century, you might probably have seen him in his 
garden, moving about with a pair of scissors, trim- 
ming the numerous rose-bushes in which his 
house was pleasantly embowered. He had a love 
for roses, which almost amounted to a passion, and 
always in the season he kept a large boquet of them 
in water upon his desk. Such a delight in the 
sight and scent of natural beauty would surely be 
indicative of a gentle heart. That he was really 
possessed of one there are even more decided evi- 
dences. Though in external appearance he was 
the grave and methodical professor—the stiff, al- 
most pedantic seeming commentator, and to an un- 
discerning eye scarcely anything besides ; yet un- 
der his cold, learned, rock-like exterior there were 
wells of native pity, which were really never dry, 
but, as occasion called, would gush forth in deeds 
of kindness and sympathy. His own early diffi- 
culties and distresses never left his memory. What 
was better still, when similar distresses were made 
known to him, he never failed to render something 
of the encouragement and help which they de- 
manded. Not many authenticated stories of the 
kind can be positively related, for it is understood 
that all his charities of this sort were managed 
according to the divine rule, which recommends 
that the left hand shall not know what the right 
hand doeth. It quite contented Heyne to do the 
good—if possible to do it furtively and with as lit- 
tle semblance of charity as was practicable—leav- 
ing it quietly behind him when it was done, and 
going on his way, as the winds pass when they 
have scattered the seeds which will some day re- 
plenish and repair the forest. 

Heeren relates that Heyne had great fondness 
for the charms of natural scenery. He delighted 
in the fields and skies, and would lie for hours 
reading on the grass. His endless communion 
with books, such as were nowise calculated to en- 


tertain the imagination, had not materially impaired | 


in him one of the finest and most ethereal of hu- 
man feelings. His love of nature, however, is not 
to be understood as being particularly fastidious or 
sentimental. There is nothing of the ‘ view- 
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‘hunter ” in the man: no sickly yearning for the 


picturesque ; but he has the quiet, healthful taste 
which finds beauty in almost every object—in com- 
mon hedgerows and pasture-lands, and the hum- 

lest flowers that adorn the waysides and the 
heaths. He cannot affect raptures, nor deliberate 
ly indite sonnets to fountains or the moon ; but 
wherever the beautiful shines along his path, he 
has the sense which can discern, and accept it with 
satisfaction. 

In his intercourse with his friends or strangers, 
of whom many hundreds visited him, Heyne is 
represented to have been uniformly courteous. In 
social conversation his urbanity and politeness were 
perhaps sometimes excessive, though he is reported 
to have had a habit of ‘‘ yawning’ when he came 
in contact with persons who talked largely without 
saying anything to the purpose. It is therefore 
evident he was but indifferently qualified to prosper 
in polite society. He appears, however, to have 
been well received among the magnates and quality 
of Gottingen. As evidences of the consideration 
paid to him, we may mention, that in the latter 
years of his life the magistracy exempted him, by 
special act, from ali public assessments; and in 
1809, when he was eighty years of age, the public 
boards and learned faculties came together in 
procession to congratulate him on his birthday ; 
students assembled to.do him reverence, and young 
ladies sent him garlands; and for that day old 
Gottingen was a place of perfect jubilee, and, as far 
as such things could delight him, the good Heyne 
had a sufficiency of happiuess and honor. 

Not the least part of his good fortune must be 
reckoned the circumstance that he lived to complete 
all his cherished undertakings. In the month of 
April, 1812, he saw the last volume of his works 
in print, and is said to have expressed great thank- 
fulness that he had been permitted to perform so 
much. He was too old now,to think of entering 
upon other projects. What remained to him of 
life he was content to spend in a quiet and contem- 
plative waiting for the end. And the end came 
gently, and like a sleep, or as the falling of ripened 
fruit in the stillness of the autumn. ‘The 11th of 
July, of this same 1812, was a day of public and 
popular interest in GOttingen—some anniversary, 
or other celebration connected with the royal 
society of that city—on which occasion Heyne, as 
one of the celebrities belonging to it, is reported 
to have spoken largely, and with more than ordi- 
nary vivacity and clearness. The next day, Heeren 
says he saw him for the last time. It was Sunday 
evening, and the old man was resting in his chair, 
very evidently exhausted by the fatigue of yester- 
day. However, on the Monday morning ‘‘ he once 
more entered his class-room, and held his Semi- 
narium.’’ Afterwards, ‘ in the afternoon, he pre- 
pared his letters, domestic as well as foreign,” 
sealed them with all neatness, save one, which was 
written in Latin, to Professor Thorlacius at Copen- 
hagen, and which Heeren found open, though 
finished, on the writer’s desk. At supper, being 
alone with his elder daughter, he conversed cheer- 
fully, and at his usual time retired to his bed- 
room. In the night the servant-girl, who slept 
under his apartment, heard him walking up and 
down—a practice to which he was much addicted 
when he could not sleep. Subsequently he went 
to bed again, and shortly after five in the morning 
he rose as usual. When the girl inquired how he 
had been in the night, he replied to her in a strain 
of jocularity, and seemed in moderately good spirits. 
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She left him to prepare his coffee ; and returning 
with it about a quarter of an hour afterwards, she 
found him fallen down before his washing-stand. 
His hands being still wet, it appeared that death 
had overtaken him while washing. His medical 
attendant was hastily called in, but Heyne was 
gone whither no skill could call him back. Thus, 
in the eighty-third year of an honorable old age, he 
died a painless and peaceful death, like the last of 
winter nights falling softly into the mild embraces 
of the spring. 

Heyne was buried with appropriate solemnities 
—with pomps and imposing ceremonials such as 
were deemed fitting for one of his public and dig- 
nified position. Neither was there wanting an 
emphatic recognition of his merits as a man who 
had risen from obscurity into notable eminence 
among the learned. It is written that at Chem- 
nitz, where he was born and nurtured in deep 
poverty, a grand company of the illustrious and 
respectable of the land was drawn together and 
assembled, under the constituted authorities of the 
place, to celebrate his memory. On this magnifi- 
cent occasion, the old school album, in which the 
little starveling boy had inscribed his name, was 
produced and exhibited for the admiration of the 
visitors, many hundreds of whom went afterwards 
to see the poor dilapidated cottage wherein Heyne’s 
father had once weaved, and he himself had culti- 
vated the rudiments of learning in the lowest stages 
of his fortune. Then there was a wondrous dis- 
play of oratory; high-flown speeches were de- 
livered and reported; grandiloquent eulogiums 
lavished without measure ; loud plaudits of aston- 
ishment and silly wonder ; till the whole jubilation 
was at length ended through sheer exhaustion and 
debility of the articulative organs. O, this cant- 
ing affectation, which is so eager to honor the tal- 
ent that has been already honored !—this hollow 
reverberating applausiveness, which delights in 
sounding forth its empty gratulations among the 
tombs and forsaken habitations of them that have 
been distinguished!—would that it could cease, 
and leave the memories of modest men at rest! 
For how many, think you, out of that respectable 
multitude had penetration enough to have discerned 
any merit in such a man as Heyne while he slept bed- 
less in Sonntag’s garret with folios for his pillow, 
and dined grimly in the twilight on a dish of 

ascods without sauce? Perhaps it is difficult to 
~ a man at all in any popular and public fash- 
ion apart from his position; but it is obvious that 
all such honoring as this is but a conventional and 
ceremonial triviality. Heyne’s proper honor is that 
which is paid to him by the conscious or unconscious 
admiration of men of his own class—by the scholars 
and the students who perceive and can appreciate the 
services he performed in the way of facilitating the 
study of ancient literature. ‘This is the only honor 
which could have any meaning for Heyne, or for 
any other person of the like acquisitions and endow- 
ments. 


In looking over the life and performances of 
Heyne, the first thing which strikes us is the man’s 
amazing diligence. The quantity of work which 
he performed is almost sufficient to justify Hazlitt’s 
assertion, that human life is long enough to crowd 
into it all the arts and sciences. A very brief 
notice’ of his most important labors, without any 
attempt to estimate their individual excellences or 
deficiencies, is all that can be rendered in the pres- 
ent pages :— 
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The first editions of his ‘‘ Tibullus’’ and “‘ Epic- 
| tetus’’ have been already mentioned. These were 
| Heyne’s achievements while he was still under 
| probation, and, as the reader has seen, were pre- 
| pared in the midst of circumstances in the highest 
| degree unfavorable for such pursuits. The ‘** Ti- 
| bullus’’ was subsequently republished in two other 
editions, each time with large extensions and im- 
provements; and the ‘Epictetus’ also went 
through a second edition, with similar emendations. 
Among. Heyne’s further labors there are not less 
than six separate editions of ** Virgil,’’ published 
in various forms, at different times, from 1767 to 
1803 ; next we have two editions of ** Pliny,’’ one 
in 1790, and the other in 1811; then there are two 
editions of ‘* Apollodorus,””? which appeared re- 
spectively in 1787 and 1803; three editions of 
‘* Pindar,”’ published successively in 1774, 1797, 
and 1798, the last very considerably enlarged ; 
** Conon and Parthenius’’ in 1798; and lastly, an 
| elaborate edition of ‘* Homer,’’ in eight volumes, 
in 1802; and a second, contracted edition, in two 
volumes, 1804. 

In addition to the above, which could have been 
preduced only by means of immense labor and 
research, we have a countless medley of transla- 
tions from all languages ; amongst which, as being 
a work of no inconsiderable extent, may be men- 
tioned an improved version of Guthrie and Gray’s 
‘* Universal History.’’ There are, besides, about 
a dozen goodly volumes of miscellaneous essays, 
treating of all imaginable subjects; six volumes 
of which are also known in a separate shape, under 
the title of ‘‘ Opuscula,’’ and are said to contain 
some highly valuable writings. Finally, it ap- 
a. according to Heeren’s computation, that 

feyne was the author of between seven and eight 

thousand reviews of books !—an astonishing feat 
of authorship, had he even never produced a line 
in any other department of human Jiterature. 

Any one will adinit that here surely is an author 
first-rate in point of quantity. Were it possible 
to think and write, as well as print, by steam- 
machinery, one could scarcely calculate upon a 
literary engine, of average practicable power, being 
brought to thé capability of producing more. In- 
deed, Heyne seems to have been in great part a sort 
of animated classical machine—though we believe 
it must be admitted that he was a machine invested 
with a faculty of rational discrimination and dis- 
cernment. If he works after the manner of a ma- 
chine, there is nevertheless a human head active 
enough in directing the wheels. Suill, in such a 
mass of writings as he has left, it is hardly to be 
expected that elegance or nicety of composition 
should be a very prevailing feature. Heyne, we 
believe, is considered by his own countrymen as a 
very indifferent writer of the German tongue. His 
object, indeed, had no respect to excellence in this 
particular. His Latin style, which is his common- 
est medium of expression in his learned works, is 
of that sort which is esteemed well enough for a 
commentator, but is utterly without pretensions to 
literary grace. 

The value of Heyne’s writings is altogether 
apart from style: it lies in his deep research, in 
his powers as an interpreter, in his keen-eyed skill 
in exposition and emendation—whereby the real 
qualities of classical literature become intelligibly 
apparent, to an extent not before attainable by its 
students. In Germany—and indeed now for a long 
time in Europe generally—Heyne is regarded as 
the founder of a new epoch in classical investiga- 
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tions. He is esteemed as the first eminent scholar 
who with any decisiveness attempted to translate 
fairly beyond the letter of the classics; to read in 
the writings of the ancients, not their language 
only, or even their detached records and opinions, 
but their very spirit and character, their way of 
life and thought ;”? how, in short, the world and 
human life were represented to the minds of men 
in the olden and foregone ages, and what manner of 
living and acting persons the Greeks and Romans 
really were. By his minute inquiries into an- 
tiquity, more especially as regards its politics and 
mythology, Heyne is believed to have opened a 
shaft into some of the most important mysteries of 
ancient times. Since his day this has been ex- 
tended by other diligent laborers into a wide and 
productive mine, so that now the state of classical 
Jearning is advanced far beyond the point at which 
Heyne left it. Yet, as the originator, in great part, 
of a new method of interpretation, his merits are 
unquestionable, and even sufficient to justify the ex- 
alted praises which have been universally awarded 
to him on their account. 

While, however, his distinction as a commenta- 
tor is thus considerable, he cannot properly be 
regarded intellectually as a great, or even perfectly 
accomplished, man. He remains to us little other 
than a painstaking, plodding commentator after all ; 
excellent in this department, but indifferently en- 
dowed with the gifts which could entitle him toa 
loftier reputation. Great perspicuity of exposition, 
and unwearied diligence in prosecuting his learned 
investigations to serviceable results, are perhaps to 
he reckoned as his principal characteristics ; to any 
important clearness or superior polish of thought 
or of expression, to any philosophical order, or 
artistic classical adjustment, it is not commonly 
believed that he has any just pretension. Nay, it 
is even said that he is not unfrequently involved in 
** tortuous verbosities,’’ akin to the defects of the 
old-school commentators, whom his foremost ad- 
mirers are apt to boast that he displaced. Writing 
from long habit in a dead language, he may proba- 
bly be pardoned for sometimes writing heavily ; 
yet there are judges in these matters who are not 
scrupulous in asserting that Heyne’s learned har- 
ness became at length the most imposing portion 
of the man, and that, like Don Quixote, he could 
not go abroad on the most frivolous adventure with- 
out the pedantry of encasing himself in this awk- 
ward and fantastic armor. There is undoubtedly 
a possibility that a man may be too “ learned.” 
The growth of all extraneous encasements is apt to 
be prejudicial to the living power that inhabits 
them ; naturalists and fishermen can tell you that 
a redundancy of shell is to the detriment of the 
oyster. Heyne perhaps grew to be a somewhat too 
exclusive impersonation of the university professor, 
seems to have been stereotyped into a ‘* learned 
man”’ from a comparatively early period of his 
career, and to have taken his estimate of men and 
things too generally from the appearances they pre- 
sented through a pair of college-tinted spectacles. 

Under the moral manifestation, Heyne secms 
likewise to have exhibited something of this pedant- 
like contractedness. It has been said that there 
was in his manner a certain hardness, and even 
apparent insensibility, verging towards repulsive- 
ness, which was nevertheless no portion of his 
intrinsic character. The grave professorial habit 
was so ingrained in him, that he passed for a man 
of less kindliness and less enthusiasm than he really 
was. Among the warmer sort of religious people 





he was scarcely considered to be religious; yet we 
suppose that would nowise be the opinion of any 
discerning reader who has looked into his autobi- 
ography, or seen his deportment under circum- 
stances of calamity. Could and insensible as he 
looked, all who have followed us through the sev- 
eral revolutions of his history will not have failed 
to observe beautiful underlying streams of tender- 
ness and affection, which, at the call of strong occa- 
sions, would well upwards in fountains of pure and 
gentle feeling. He has throughout a quiet and 
steady confidence in the justness and perfect wis- 
dom of the providential oversight, in the everlast- 
ing goodness of the divine appointments and condi- 
tions. Only in his way of signifying his sense 
of these he displays an awkwardness and reserve 
which seem to indicate an insensitive disposition. 
There is a want of heartiness and earnestness in 
his demeanor, which is calculated to excite sus- 
picion that he is devoid of generous and earnest 
qualities. But there are indeed no grounds for 
such suspicion. The imperfection is but a conse- 
quence of incomplete development, of the damaging 
influences of his circumstances and peculiar em- 
ployments. The thick atmosphere of learned man- 
nerism in which he works and lives, is too dense 
to admit of the undistorted shining of his modest 
virtue. ‘The man is a good man enough, but he 
has no capacity for letting his light shine cheer- 
fully and profitably among other men. He is so 
encumbered with learned casings, as to be almost 
in the condition of that singular garment which the 
‘¢ Tale of the Tub’? makes mention of, and which 
had, in the progress of refinement, become so over- 
laden with extraneous ornament, as to give rise to 
a controversy respecting the original color of the 
cloth. 

After all deductions, however, Heyne is well 
entitled to respect as a highly able and meritorious 
man. He lived through that which to many would 
have been death, or moral ruin. His life, upon 
the whole, is a noble spectacle, an admirable en- 
couragement to steady industry and perseverance. 
Scarcely is there anywhere upon record an instance 
of more invincible pertinacity and steadfastness in 
the pursuit of a worthy object, in following out an 
aim which involved so much protracted anxiety 
and distress—such immovable decisiveness in abid- 
ing by a purpose which, though nowise clear at 
first, appears still to have been attended by an in- 
tense conviction or presentiment that that was ver- 
ily the purpose which it behoved him to strive after. 
His history is highly valuable, independently of 
his fame as a man of learning. It exhibits a man 
working under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
with scarcely any means to start with, and yet, by 
resolute persfstency, surmounting every obstacle, 
and rising at last into dignity and reputation. It 
reveals to us something of that partial omnipotence 
which resides in the human will, and gives us 
token how a purpose, honestly and intently prose- 
cuted, can scarcely fail to be successful. Heyne’s 
genius was not of the loftiest, nor his object, per- 
haps, of the noblest; but still his instinct for the 
pursuits to which he devoted himself seems deserv- 
ing of the name of genius, and his object was un- 
questionably a worthy and important one. It was 
to help forward the cause of true intelligence in the 
world, to clear up some of the errors and difficul- 
ties which lay opposed to the perfect understand- 
ing of those records of thought and character which 
the ancients have left us for our study and enter- 
tainment; and it cannot be denied that in this 
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remote but yet useful province he wrought with 
admirable energy and success. By his labors the 
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the humbler ranks of life, and sent to study in our 
colleges, where the chances of advancement were 


people of antiquity have been brought more inti-| undoubtedly as free to them as others—witness, fur 
mately before us, and the spirit and characteristics | example, the cases of Kirke White and William 
of their culture more accurately and adequately | Gifford ; but the universities are meanwhile utterly 
expounded ; so that, upon the whole, our knowl-| inaccessible to all such as are not supported or 
edge of them and their proceedings has been en-| befriended by the like extraneous patronage. In 
larged, and their history and achievements have! England, Heyne, working under kindred circum- 
thus been rendered matters of a profounder and | stances to those which encumbered him in Germany, 


more profitable interest. This is a praise which 
the learned generally appear disposed to award to 
Heyne, and it is obviously one which assigns to 
him a position of no inconsiderable distinction. 

The interest of Heyne’s biography, however, 
will rest mainly in the unfavorableness of his per- 
sonal circumstances, and in the spirit of endeavor 
which enabled him to triumph over them. He isa 
witness to the truth, that a man is not altogether 
the product of circumstances, but that he is com- 
petent to modify, and even in some degree to sub- 
jugate, them. Human power has a dominion over 
fortune. While it is not to be denied that adversity 
is oftentimes the means of marring and interrupt- 
ing the fair development of a man’s capacities, it is 
yet true that he may advance to very considerable 
heights of culture, both morally and intellectually, 
in spite of the worst external hindrances. Nay, it 
is matter of experience, that the ablest and greatest 
men, in nearly all departments of affairs, have been 
actually benefited and invigorated by the press of 
temporary difficulties, and have risen to higher 
elevations through the strength which they had 
gathered in conflict with misfortune. The man 
who can walk only in smooth and unobstructed 
paths, is not likely to proceed very successfully on 
any important journey. Great, almost incalcu- 
lable, is the power of persistency. ‘This is the 
conquering quality, more than any other, which 
Heyne’s career illustrates. He is a personal ex- 
emplification of the force of persevering effort, of 
resvlute and unwavering abidance by an approved 

ursuit, and of final triumph thereby over a most 
hostile array of circumstances. Thus is his life an 
encouragement to all aspirants; not especially on 
account of the material rewards which attended his 
exertions, but most emphatically in regard to that 
higher and more permanent success which is real- 
ized through the true unfolding and manifestation 
of a man’s predominating talents.* 


In contemplating the career of a scholar such as 
Heyne, one cannot fail to be struck with the wide 
dissimilarities between the scholar-life of Germany 
and that of England. Overlooking such obvious 
differences as exist in the social conditions and habits 
of English and German students, we are inclined 
to draw attention to the kinds of encouragement 
which men of parts are accustomed to receive from 
the learned institutions of the two countries. 
Here we have no instance of a man making his 
way to university honors by independent force of 
scholarship—no example of any one rising into 
eminence at the seats of learning, who did not first 
study after an orthodox and prescribed plan, in- 
volving a very considerable personal expense, and 
therefore altogether excluding the poorer sort from 
any participation in its benefits. ‘There have been 
instances, it is true, of persons caught up out of 


* The facts of the preceding narrative are derived from 
Professor Heeren’s Life of Heyne ; and some of the trans 
lated passages have been taken from an article on Heyue 
in ‘ Carlyle’s Miscellanies,” which has also in other re- 
spects been serviceable to the writer. 





could by no possibility have obtained a classical 
professorship. No matter what amount of learning 
he had acquired, or what degree of aptitude he 
might evince for investigating or enlarging its 
acquisitions, he would have been entirely debarred 
by his poverty from ever gaining any important 
collegiate rank or distinction. And although per- 
haps this might have been no lasting impediment 
to the fame and ultimate influence of the man, yet 
it must have been an unquestionable hindrance to 
the progress of erudition in his generation, and 
would certainly have precluded him from occupying 
that eminent position among his contemporaries 
which he so well deserved, and was so admirably 
qualified to fill, and to which, through his most 
praiseworthy endeavors and exertions, he was en- 
abled to attain among his countrymen. 

The impassable bar or obstacle whereof we 
speak, and which so manifestly prevents the im- 
poverished or unaided sons of genius from gaining 
access to our unversities, and exercising an influ- 
ence within them, is probably one of the most 
significant causes of the stagnant condition of 
learning which is so commonly admitted to prevail 
in those institutions. The men who succeed in 
obtaining distinctions and emoluments in them are 
not generally the most gifted or enlightened, but 
persons who, by dint of cramming, have prepared 
themselves expressly for the situations which by 
that process are procurable : they commonly enter 
with no other object than that of reaping the rewards 
of Jearning—of rising by means of the literary 
honors they may obtain into some desirable conven- 
tional position—a position which they are apt to 
regard more for its secular and connectional bene- 
fits, than for the opportunities it may afford for a 
patient and disinterested cultivation of truth and 
knowledge—the very realities which all colleges 
and universities were originally instituted to pre- 
serve and progressively unfold, to the end that 
human life and the well-being of men might be ad- 
vanced, and their characters permanently perfected 
and adorned. Where the rewards of knowledge 
are not especially in request, a university education 
is sought after as being necessary to a man’s con- 
dition or rank in life; and in this ease it is looked 
upon as a sort of accredited ornament which, by the 
demands of society, is needful to be worn. The 
genuine Jovers and devotees of learning for its own 
sake, or for the sake of the advancement of human- 
ity, are accordingly, in our age and country, ex- 
tremely rare exceptions to the ordinary run of 
persons who enter upon such pursuits. The high 
importance attached to the conventional position it 
confers (when prosecuted according to the pre- 
scribed courses) is such as to drive out of all minds, 
except the purest and most disinterested, that just 
estimate of the worth and significance of knuwl- 
edge which should be sedulously and reverently 
cultivated, and without which knowledge can never 
be prosecuted with any beneficial success. ‘* The 
sciences,”’ said Jean Paul, ‘* are my heaven.”’ In 
them he could expatiate with an incessant and per- 
petual joy; whatsoever rewards he might reap 
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from the world in return for his devotion to them, 
he could thankfully accept, and proceed onwards 
with an encouraged spirit; but he, and all others 
such as he, would have deemed it a desecration to 
have regarded science or literature as only the con- 
venient stepping-stones for their ambition, or to 
have fullowed them for any inferior satisfaction than 
that which they themselves will yicld to their 
faithful cultivators and adherents. 

In Germany, it would seem that if a man will 
prosecute knowledge or learning for its own sake, 
the institutions of the country, to some extent, 
further him in doing so, and his poverty will be no 
final impediment to his attainment of honorable 
distinction among the Jearned. He has only to 
give proofs of a superior intelligence, and the 
highest posts of learned eminence are open to his 
acceptance. He needs no further recommendation 
than the superiority of his qualifications. The 
consequence is, that men of the highest attain- 
ments are always adequately provided for, and rise 
to the exact position.in which they can best and 
most effectually carry out their undertakings. The 
painful probation through which many of them 
have to pass is not entirely an evil, since by proving 
themselves worthy of encouragement or promotion, 
they are almost certain to obtain it in due season ; 
for it appears that all over Germany there is a con- 
stant inquiry going on respecting the qualifications 
and merits of men of learning and ability, and a per- 
petual desire and effort to obtain their services in 
places of influence and distinction. It is said that 
the prime minister of every state is always in reg- 
ular correspondence with some eminent director of 
the learned institutions; he oversees and takes 
note of all their proceedings and operations, and 
knows the character not only of every professor, 
but of every pupil who gives signs of promise. 
‘* He is continually purchasing books, drawings, 
models ; treating for this or the other help or 
advantage to the establishment. He has his eye 
over all Germany ; and nowhere does a man of any 
decided talent show himself, but he strains every 
herve to acquire him’’—often, indeed, without 
success, for a similar assiduity seems to actuate 
every minister of education throughout the country. 
Many of them are in frequent communication with 
each other—corresponding, inquiring, negotiating ; 
“everywhere there seems a canvassing, less for 
places than for the best men to fill them.” 


By way of contrast to such a state of things, it 


taken the degree of Master of Arts at one of the 
universities. Johnson had been at Oxford, but had 
taken no degree, inasmuch as his circumstances 
prevented him from continuing a sufficient length 
of time ; though there appears to be every reason 
for believing that he was far enough advanced in 
learning to have passed a creditable examinatior. 
His scholarship, perhaps, was never of the highsst 
order; but unquestionably degrees were taken by 
many students whose acquisitions were much 
inferior. ‘There never was a doubt entertained as 
to his being amply qualified for the appointment 
which he sought, and only a degree was needed to 
enable him to obtain it. Under the circumstances, 
application was made in his behalf to the university 
of Oxford, soliciting, by way of favor, that the 
desired degree might be granted him, with the 
understanding that he was ‘not afraid of the 
strictest examination.”? There can be no question 
that, had he been examined, he would have proved 
himself worthy of the required honor; but the 
university was so hampered by forms and practices, 
as to be ubliged to refuse the application, or else 
the authorities were indisposed to help a deserving 
man in his extremity. Anyway, the favor asked 
was deemed too great a favor to be conferred. 
Johnson was constrained to continue working in 
his Egyptian task-field in London, and the heads 
of Oxford university lost the honor which they 
might have earned of befriending a praiseworthy 
scholar. They refused him, indeed, the serviceable 
credentials to which he was intrinsically entitled ; 
and by their indolence and heedlessness they cast 
an unmerited slight upon the unexceptionable 
qualifications which he was seeking to turn hon- 
estly to account as the means of earning his daily 
bread. 

Now we are not prepared to say that it was not 
really better in the end, both for Johnson and the 
world, that the application here in question proved 
a failure, since, considering his particular tempera- 
ment, his natural sluggishness, his frequent indis- 
position to exertion unless urged by the spur of 
necessity, some of his ablest writings might per- 
haps have never been produced; but with regard 
to the functions of our universities, it is not the 
less apparent that they offer no help to men of 
Jearning under any of the circumstances in which 
they most require help, but are positive hindrances 
to such scholars at least as, from insufficiency of 
means, have been irregularly educated, howsvever 
complete may be their scholarship ; nor do they 





may not be amiss to bring to mind an incident in|take the slightest recognition of that single- 
our own literary history of the last age. A few ! minded devotedness to intelligence which is to be 
years before the time when Heyne, after his stern | found mainly among those hard-faring and strug- 
novitiate, was entering upon the comfortable and | gling students who flinch not to strive and suffer 
reputable office which his learning had obtained for | out of earnest zeal for its acquisition and advance- 
him in Gottingen, Samuel Johnson was striving to| ment. ‘The universities of England superciliously 
snatch a livelihood in London, by translating and per- | ignore the existence of any scholarship that has 
forming other literary hackwork for the book- | not been derived from their own teaching. They 
sellers. It may be remembered that on one occa-' claim to be the popes of learning, and assume a 
sion the stalwart Samuel subscribed himself ina let- | pope’s infallibility, designating as heresy in letters 
ter to Sylvanus Urban—** Yours, impransus, Sam. | whatsoever may not agree with their own anti- 
Johnson ;’’ that is to say, the man was dinnerless. | quated and peculiar standards. They have the 
Harassed and heart-weary with his irksome and | keys of the kingdom of knowledge, and into the 
precarious way of life, and willing to turn himself | select fellowship of the saints of their communion 
to anything, however humble, which promised him | they admit none who do not bow in reverence to 
a certain income, Johnson sought to get appointed | their perfections and supremacy. Now it appears 
to the mastership of a country school, to which was | to us that in respect to real catholic utility, or to, 
attached a salary of sixty pounds a year. The | the promotion of the best interests of learning, these 
trustees were willing to appoint him, being well | honored and wealthy institutions stand in quite 
satisfied with his attainments; but the statutes of unfavorable contrast with the more liberally-con- 
the school required that the master should have! stituted universities of Germany. We repeat that 
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in England a man like Heyne, under the same con- 
ditions of life, could not have gained a university 
professorship. Being hindered by his poverty from 
passing through the prescribed gradations of study, 
in conformity with collegiate systems, he could not 
have obtained that authoritative acknowledgment of 
his attainments which would be needed w qualify 
him to enter upon any university appointment. He 
would have been entirely excluded from any place 
or position of the kind. Yet in Germany Heyne 
became the foremost classical scholar of his age. 
There is surely some grave defect in the institu- 
tions which, in this country, would have been un- 
able to avail themselves of a capacity so eminent. 
England would have lost the benefit of such a 
man's activity. There would have been no place 
for him, just as there was no degree for Samuel 
Johnson, unless, perhaps, as in Johnson’s case, the 
university might have condescendingly bestowed 
some honorary distinction on him ata time when he 
had made his own way in the world, and had no 
longer any special need of it. Oxford favored 
Johnson with a diploma when he had executed the 
most useful, and, everything considered, the great- 
est work of English scholarship that was produced 
in his own age—his famous English Dictionary ; 
but it was then a greater honor to the university for 
Johnson to accept such a degree, than it was to 
Johnson to have it granted him. What he said of 
Chesterfield’s patronage might have been as rea- 
sonably said of this university distinction—** Had 
it been earlier, it had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it— 
till i am known, and do not want it.”’ All such 
distinctions are extremely paltry when compared 
with the services which a university might render 
to the struggling aspirants and devotees of learning, 
were it so constituted as to admit them to examina- 
tions, independently of residence or tests, and grant 
degrees or testimonials corresponding to their 
actual proficiency. Here, indeed, would be a 
noble vantage-ground wherefrom the poor and 
honest student might, if duly gifted and industrious, 
rise to honor in spite of poverty and its concomitant 
obstacles; it would set him in good measure 
square with his richer competitors; and give a 
freer and wider scope for the success of a manly 
and enterprising emulation. 


In conclusion, we submit, with due respect, 
whether, in any contemplated enlargements of the 
usages and usefulness of our universities, it may 
not be well and possible to make some provision for 
the admission of our English Heynes, should any 
such arise, seeing that fur the due and perfect 
prosecution of learning there should be men 
thoroughly and earnestly devoted to it, without 
respect to its conventional immunities; and while 
public encouragement is requisite for the fur- 
therance of all difficult and abstruse studies, it is 
surely just that the same should be liberally 
and fairly accessible to all who may manifest any 
aptitude or diligence in regard to them. One thing, 
we think, may be affirmed with safety, which is— 
that so long as university dignities and emoluments 
are obtainable almost exclusively by the mere 
mechanical crammers—which, we hear it said, is 
quite the general rule—and so long also as these 
positions are sought solely or mainly out of regard 
for their advantages as places of mere material 
estimation and respectability, the condition of 
learning in England cannot be satisfactorily pro- 
gressive, nor the universities themselves continue 
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to be held in that high respect which formerly they 
merited. That cause or interest is always the best 
advanced which can command the willing services 
of those who are devoted to it with pure and disin- 
terested intents; not that we undervalue the 
advantages to be derived from a_ regular and 
systematic training, but that we claim for genius, 
for talent and industry, wherever found, or in 
whomsoever they may appear, that freedom of 
development, that respect and honor, those priv- 
ileges and those rewards, to which, by their own 
intrinsic merits, they are so righteously entitled. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


SomewnaT more than thirty years ago, when 
Sir Walter Scott was pouring forth his anonymous 
novels, when Jeffrey was the king of whig critics, 
when Professor Wilson, with Lockhart and the 
Ettrick Shepherd for his companions, was holding 
his Noctes Ambrosiana, in connection with Black- 
wood's Magazine, and when, made illustrious by 
the presence of such men, Edinburgh was al! but 
the literary capital of the country, there might 
have been seen in Leith Walk, which is a long 
suburb stretching from Edinburgh to its port-town 
of Leith, two smal] bookshops kept by two broth- 
ers of the name of Chambers. It would have 
been found on inquiry that these two young men, 
of whom the elder was named William and the 


‘younger Robert, were natives of Peebles, a pretty 


town on ‘T'weedside ; that they were the sons of 
parents who had known better days ; and that, for- 
tune having thrown them upon their own resources 
at a time of life when most young men of the mid- 
dle class are only leaving school, they had chosen 
a course, which, though humble, gave an inci- 
dental gratification to the superior tastes which 
their early education had led them to contract, and 
were pursuing it with a zeal, a tenacity of pur- 
pose, and a spirit of self-dependence, extraordinary 
at their age and in their circumstances. 

Of the early struggles of the two brothers it is 
not in our power to say much. For several years, 
until they took the step of removing from Leith 
Walk into Edinburgh, they increased their busi- 
ness by slow degrees, gradually forming acquaint- 
anceships among the book-buying and bookselling 
portions of the Edinburgh community. To eke 
out the profits of this smal] trade, William had 
taught himself the art of printing; and at this 
branch of business he continued to work for some 
years as his own compositor and pressman, being 
unable to pay for assistance. More than this, he 
ingeniously cut in wood the larger kind of types 
which he had not the means of purchasing ; and 
he bound with his own hands the whole impression 
of a small volume, the publication of which his 
enterprise had induced him to undertake. An 
aged gentleman is still in the habit of telling that, 
in going home late at night through Leith Walk, 
he never failed to observe that, while all the rest 
of the street was shrouded in silence and darkness, 
lights gleamed from the window of William Cham- 
bers’ small printing-room, whence issued also the 
wheasy sounds of his ever-toiling press. Industry 
like this could scarcely fail of its reward. 

Occupied either in the mechanical preparation or 
in the sale of books, the two young men began, 
about or even before the time of their removal into 
Edinburgh, to be known bv their own efforts im 
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literature. Whether it was native instinct, or 
their habit of handling books professionally that 
led them immediately into the temptation of author- 
ship, it might be difficult to say; in the particular 
nature, however, of their early efforts in this line, 
one sees a clear proof that both of them possessed 
from the first something of that innate and intense 
amor patria, which has constituted for probably 
half of the whole number of literary Scotchmen, 
the primary impulse and determination towards the 
literary calling. 

Every Scotchman of any culture or intelligence, 
has a taste for the antiquities of his native country. 
Wherever in the wide world a Scotchman ulti- 
mately fixes his abode—whatever amount of vari- 
ous training it may be his fortune to receive—to 
whatever mode of intellectual activity he may at 
last give himself up, whether to politics, to poetry, 
to metaphysics, to science, or to stockjobbing— 
there will still necessarily be found at his heart, 
by those that can succeed in reaching it, an undis- 
solved knot of national feeling, of purely senti- 
mental attachment to that jagged little bit of the 
general British area which lies north of the Tweed. 


The rough bur-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeding-heuk aside, 
And spared the symbol dear : 
No nation, no station, 
My envy e’er could raise; 
A Scot still, but blot still, 
I knew nae higher praise. 


All Scotchmen share this feeling of Burns. 
Indeed this sentiment of the Thistle, if we may so 
call it, seems to be the only piece of original moral 
capital with which Scotland furnishes all her chil- 
dren indiscriminately. All Scotchmen have not the 
same type of head ; nor, whatever may be the com- 
mon opinion on the subject, are all Scotchmen 

rudent and cautious; but this one quality all 
cotchmen certainly do possess in common—affec- 
tion for Scotland. Connecting this one element 
of Scotticism with whatever other kinds of mental 
stuff he chooses, a Scotchman may be anything 
ossible in the world—a transcendentalist or a 


oseph Hume; a saint or a debauchee ; a poet or} 
a maker of fish-hooks : nevertheless, as possessing | 


this one quality upon which they can always fall 
back for agreement, Scotchmen are more homoge- 
neous than Englishmen. And, as we have already 
said, much of the literary effort of Scottish authors 
has been determined by this strong feeling of nation- 
ality. | The ane of Burns, for example, and the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, are preéminently 
Scottish in their character. No English compo- 
sitions can be cited that exhibit such a surcharge 
of the peculiar element of Anglicism, whatever 
that is, as these compositions exhibit of the ele 
ment of Scotticism. ‘The greatness of Shakspeare 
and of Milton does not possess, or,.as some might 
say, is not marred by, any feature of special nation- 
ality; but in reading Burns and Sir Walter, it is 
almost essential to remember that they were Scotch- 
men. And even of literary Scotchmen of a differ- 
ent class—of such general thinkers and writers, 
for example, as Adam Smith, Reid, Hume, and 
Chalmers, in whose intellectual exhibitions there 
has been nothing deliberately or formally Scotch— 
even of such writers and thinkers it may be ob- 
served that privately, and for their own solace, 
they have always retained much of the specially 
Scottish sentiment and humor. There is a curious 
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instance of this in the evident delight, we had 
almost said glee, with which Sir William Hamil- 
ton, of Edinburgh, a man whose speculative intel- 
lect is, perhaps, more pure and less limited by 
local or national associations than that of any 
other living Briton, traces, in his recent edition 
of Reid's works, the course of the tributary of 
Scottish thought through the whole modern history 
of philosophy ; pointing out, for example, for the 
credit of his native country, such facts as these— 
that the grandfather of Sir Isaac Newton was a 
Scotchman from East Lothian ; that Kant himself 
had Scottish blood in his veins; and that the cele- 
brated French thinker, Destutt Tracy, was a scion 
of the uneuphonic Scottish clan of Stott. 

Thirty years ago the Scottish sentiment was 
stronger in Scotechmen than it now is; and there 
were circumstances in the position of the two 
Chamberses to enhance even that portion of it 
which, in common with all Scotchmen, they had 
received from nature. Natives of a provincial 
Scottish town not without its claim to antiquarian 
notice, they had removed to Edinburgh jusi at the 
time of life when they were most fit to receive new 
impressions. Now no one that has not gone through 
the experience can tell the effects of a first contact 
with Edinburgh and its society upon a young 
Scotchman that has removed thither from a pro- 
vincial town. 


Edinburgh to a young provincial who sees it for 
the first time! O! the complex strangeness of the 
impression! The reekier atmosphere ; the pictur- 
esque outline of the whole built mass against the sky; 
the heights and hollows; the free-stone houses; the 
different aspect of the shops; the dialect so new that 
one hears from the children in the streets—the im- 
pression of all this is indescribable. Everything is 
strange; the very dust seems to be blown by the wind 
in a new and mystic manner. And then, when the 
town is taken in detail. The Calton Hill; Arthur 
seat; the High-street, with its closes; the Castle, 
with Mons Meg and the Regalia; Jchn Knox’s house; 
Holyrood Palace; Princes’-street, along which Sir 
Walter Scott limped; the whole of the New Town, 
and the great black chasm, lamp-studded at night, 
| Which separates it from the Old—all so poetic, so 
jnovel! And then, here to have so many historical 
facts and incidents visibly bodied forth! Rizzio’s 
blood, the Martyrs’ grave, the spot where Mitchell 
shot at Archbishop Sharpe; one can go and see it all. 
Surely, to be born in this city is a privilege ; to have 
lived in it, and not to love it, is for a Scotchman 
impossible. ‘‘ City of my choice,’’? one might say 
with Richter, ‘‘ to which I would belong on this side 
the grave !’’ 


So writes some enthusiastic Scot regarding Edin- 
burgh as it now is, or as it was a little while ago; 
and thirty or forty years ago the impression must 
have been even more characteristic and vivid. 
True, Mons Meg and the Regalia were not then 
to be seen, and the New Town was not by half so 
Athenian and architectural as it now is; but many 
tradition-hallowed parts of the Old Town have 
since been pulled down, and much that was pecu- 
liar and national in the habits of the citizens has 
since disappeared. The Scotch dialect was then 
still spoken among classes of the community from 
which it has since been chased by the invasion of 
English teachers of elocution; relics of Edin- 
burgh, as it was in the middle of last century, 
still remained in the shape of octogenarian ladies 
and gentlemen that pertinaciously clung to the Old 
Town, and told stories of their younger days; and 
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the Parliament House stil] boasted wits and humor- 
ists, worthy to have been caricatured by Kay, along 
with the Kameses and Monboddos of a former gen- 
‘eration. And, more important still, Sir Walter 
Scott was then still alive. Persons walking down! 
Princes’-street in an afternoon could see his buirdly’ 
figure heaving itself lamely along on the pavement 
before them, and could study his good-humored | 
countenance, with its shaggy light eyebrows, as 
he turned to pat the dogs that would introduce 
themselves to him, and take the liberty of licking 
his hand. Moreover, the influence of this man had | 
fille! all Scotland, and Edinburgh in particular, with | 
a kind of epidemic enthusiasm for everything that’ 
telated to Scottish antiquity. Hardly can the two_ 
brothers have been familiar with the streets of | 


Edinburgh when ‘‘ Waverley’? came out to as-" 


tonish and delight all its reading circles; and/| 
among the chief topics of the town during the first 
four years of their residence in it must have been 
the six novels with which the Great Unknown fol- 
lowed up his first effort, to wit—*t Guy Manner- 
ing,”’ ** The Antiquary,”’ ** The Black Dwarf,” 
** Old Mortality,’? ** Rob Roy,” and ** The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian.’? Others and others followed ; 
and in 1820 everybody was mad about Scotch bal- 
lads, Scotch antiquities, and the Waverley novels. 
What with their native amor patria as Seotch- 
men, what with the antiquarian curiosity that could 
not fail to be roused in them by their transference 
at such an inquisitive age to Edinburgh, and what 
with the infection of that atmosphere of Scottish 
enthusiasm, which Scott had then been the means 
of diffusing through the country, the two brothers, 
if they were to make an entrance into literature at 
all, could hardly escape doing so through the 
medium of a liking for Scottish humors and antiqui- 
ties. Possessing both of them a strong desire for 
information, and gifted also, both of them, and 
especially Robert, with a peculiar relish for the 
anecdotic and picturesque in history, their favorite 
books for reading out of their own little stocks, 
when they began life as booksellers, must have 
been, we fancy, such as Sir Walter Scott also used 
to set most store by. The Waverley novels, they, 
of course, read as they came out; but many an odd 
volume of old ballads, and other Scottish matter 
besides, such as Sir Walter would have been glad 
to pick up had he met with it, must have Jain on 
their counters for their own private reading in the 
intervals of business, or of severer intellectual em- 
ployment. Their reminiscences, too, of the coun- 
‘try ; their facilities in their respective situations for 
making observations of their own on men and 
/Manners; and their opportunities, in their more 
social hours, of gleaning original snatches of old 
Scottish song and narrative from among their 
various acquaintances—must all have coutributed 
to give to their acquisitions in Scottish history an 
independent value and interest; and had Sir Wal- 
ter, in 1819 or 1820, chanced, in sauntering down 
Leith Walk, to enter into conversation, over an old 
book, with either of the young book-dealing brothers 
—with William, then but nineteen or twenty, or 
with Robert, then but seventeen or eighteen years 
of age—he would doubtless have found in either 
not merely an intelligent reader of his own works, 
but a youth of real culture in the department of 
Scottish lore and antiquities. ; 

We do not know if Sir Walter ever did happen 
thus to fall into chat with the young Chamberses 
in their shops in Leith Walk; but they had not 
been long in Edinburgh before their names became 
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known to him. For, already practised in writing 
as, like all other literary aspirants, they must have 
been by the contribution of occasional papers to 
such local periodicals as were open to them, anuny- 
mously or otherwise, they soon ventured on publi- 
cations which gave them a title to rank openly 
among the devotees of Scottish literature. 

Robert’s first work, the ** Traditions of Edin- 
burgh,”’ the materials for which he had begun to 
collect in 1820, appeared in 1823-4. The first and 
several cf the subsequent editions were printed by 
William at his small press. The work was im- 
mediately popular, and it deserved to beso. There 
does not exist a more amusing book of local an- 
tiquities. It is for Edinburgh what Cunningham’s 
** Handbook’”’ and Leigh Huni’s ** Town” are for 
London, combining the accurate detail of the one, 
with much of the humor and romance of the other. 
And indeed Edinburgh is just the town that could 
admit of such a book, and that required to have it— 
a town not too large to be overtaken in a connected 
story, and yet every inch of it rich with old memo- 
ries and associations. Every spot in the town has 
its traditions, and every inhabitant knows, by some 
chance or other, some of those traditions. One 
person will point out to you James’ Court, where 
Hume and Boswell lived, and where Dr. Johnson 
went to visit the latter; another will show you a 
cellar in the High street, and tell you that the treaty 
of Union between Scotland and England was signed 
there ; a third will show you the spot where Darn- 
ley was blown up with gunpowder; in the West 
Bow anybody will point out to you the haunted 
house once tenanted by the horrible wizard, Major 
Weir, who was burnt in 1670; and all round the 
Grass-market are tangible and visible relics of 
notorious facts iv the old history of the town. To 
collect these scattered traditions of Edinburgh in 
an authentic and complete form had been, we be- 
lieve, a favorite design of Sir Walter Scott; but 
the enterprising young immigrant from Peebles 
was beforehand with him in setting about its ex- 
ecution. With a natural taste for the ‘historical 
and anecdotic, and impressed, doubtless, with that 
mystic veneration for Edinburgh which, as we 
have already said, is sure to seize every intelligent 
young provincial that goes to take up his abode in 
it, Robert Chainbers seems, while yet a mere boy, 
to have contracted, in his perambulations through 
the town, an antiquarian acquaintance with all its 
noted localities. And when the idea struck him 
of writing a book on so interesting and attractivea 
subject, he spared no pains in coaverting this 
general acquaintance with the streets and suburbs 
of Edinburgh into a minute and perfect knowledge. 
Probably there was vot a nook or corner of the 
town, not a close or /and in the dingiest purlieus 
of Auld Reekie, that he did not visit und explore 
in person. All such oral or written sources of 
information as were open to him, were also dili- 
gently consulted; and, in particular, interesting 
materials were communicated to him by Mr. Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe and Sir Walter Scott, to whom 
his inquiries during the preparation of the book 
were the means of introducing him, and to whom, 
when it was finished, he dedicated it—the first 
volume to Mr. Sharpe, the second to Sir Walter. 
Since the work was originally published it has 
been much improved and enlarged; and the copy- 
right, after having passed through several hands, 
having heen recently repurchased by the brothers, 
the ** Traditions of Edinburgh’? now appears, in 
its final shape, as one of the volumes of the author’s 
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reissue of his select writings. It is the best guide 
a stranger could have to the antiquities of Edin- 
burgh ; at least we only know one better, and that 
is Mr. Robert Chambers himself, than whom, 
Peebles-man as he is, there is not. since Sir Wal- 
ter Scott died, a single citizen of Edinburgh better 
acquainted with its outs and ins, or better qualified 
to do its honors as illustrator and cicerone. A 
walk through the old town of Edinburgh, with 
Robert Chambers as guide, is one of the treats that 
literary strangers of any antiquarian propensity 
have a kind of prescriptive right to look forward to 
when about to visit the Scottish capital. 

Once fairly embarked on the career of authorship. 
and having succeeded in making themselves favor- 
ably known by their first productions, the two 
brothers continued, in the intervals of business, to 
prosecute their literary efforts. Either as having 
more time, or as having a stronger inclination to 
use his pen, Robert was for some years the more 
voluminous author. His ‘ Traditions of Edin- 
burgh’’ were, in 1826, followed by_a curious and 
most agreeable volume entitled ** Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland.’? The nature of this book—a book 
after Sir Walter Scott's own heart—may be in- 
ferred by those that have not seen it (and no Scotch- 
man ought to be in that predicament) fiom the 
following paragraph in the preface to the new and 
fuller edition of it printed among the author’s select 
writings :— 


Reared amidst friends to whom popular poetry fur- 
nished a daily enjoyment, and led by 4 tendency of 
my own mind to delight in whatever is quaint, whim- 
sical, and old, I formed the wish, at an early period 
of life, to complete, as I considered it, the collection 
of the traditionary verse of Scotland, by gathering 
together and publishing all that remained of a multi- 
tude of rhymes and short snatches of verse, applica- 
ble to places, families, natural objects, amusements, 
&c., wherewith, not less than by song and ballad, 
the cottage fireside was amused in days gone past, 
while yet printed books were only familiar to compar- 
atively few. This task was executed as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and a portion of the ‘* Pop- 
ular Rhymes of Szotland’’ was published in 1826. 
Other objects have since occupied me, generally of a 
graver kind; yet, amidst them all, I have never lost 
my wish to complete the publication of these relics of 
the old natural literature of my native country. 


This book, perhaps the most original in concep- 
tion of all Robert Chambers’ works of the same 
species, must have added greatly to the reputation 


him, and must have been the means of gaining him 
many friends. In the following year he still fur- 
ther distinguished himself by ‘* The Picture of 
Seotland,”’ a work in two volumes, the result of 
travel and reading combined, and intended as an 
attempt to elevate topographical and archeological 
details respecting the chief localities in Scotland 
into the region of the belles lettres. In an entry in 
Scott's Diary, dated February 4th, 1829, there 
oceurs the following criticism of this book :— 
** Rather dawdled, and took to reading Chambers’ 
* Beauties of Scotland,’ which would be admirable, 
if they were accurate. He isa clever young fel- 
low, but hurts himself by too much haste.’? The 
inaccuracy complained of by Sir Walter arose 
doubtless from the necessity the author was under 
of eking out the results of his own tour by matter 
compiled frum other sources. ‘* Haste,’’ indeed, 
in a certain sense, there must have been (though 


celerity of production) for in the three years, 1828 
-30, Robert, whose pen had doubtless acquired 
fluency by practice, followed up his ‘ Picture of 
Scotland” by no fewer than eight volumes more— 
to wit, ‘* Histories of the Scottish Rebellions of 
1638-1660, 1745-46, and 1689-1715,”’ in succes- 
sive volumes, and a ** Life of James I.,”’ in two 
volumes, for Constable's Miscellany; and three 
volumes of ‘Scottish Ballads and Songs,”’ with 
annotations, for Tait. Of these various produe- 
tions the author has thought none worthy to be 
——— among his select writings, except the 
‘* History of the Rebellion of 1745-6,”—a work 
which, enlarged as it now is, is not only the best 
narrative we have of the life of Prince Charles 
Stuart, but also one of the best specimens of Jivel 
and picturesque story-telling in the language. It 
is to be regretted that the ‘* Ballads and Songs” 
are now so scarce, as the cullection was judicious, 
and the typographical appearance of the volumes 
extremely creditable to the publisher. A later 
work, commenced by R. Chambers in 1832 for 
Messrs. Blackie and Fullarton, of Glasgow, but 
not concluded till 1835, was a ** Biographical Die- 
tionary of Eminent Seotchmen,”’ extending over 
four large volumes. All these literary ae Merng 
ings were accomplished by Mr. Chambers while 
attending to his business as a boukseller ; most of 
them being literary comthissions, so to speak, from 
large houses in his own trade. 

Meanwhile, William’s pen had not been idle. 
Besides various occasional writings, doubtless, 
which we have not the means of tracing, he brought 
out in 1836 an elaborate work entitled ‘* The Book 
of Scotland.’”’ Of the nature and intention of this 
book, the following is an account given in the pref 
ace :— 


The volume now introduced to public notice has 
been compiled with the view of furnishing for the first 
time to strangers and others a connected, comprehen- 
sive delineation of the chief institutions in Scotland, 
as well as the more prominent and peculiar laws and 
usages by which the northern kingdom is still distin- 
guished from other parts of the British Empire, and 
more especially from England. 

As admirable as Robert's works are in their way, 
is this work of William’s, with its succinct and 
clear accounts of all the peculiarities in the mech- 
anism of the Scottish social system ; the powers of 
its courts and various legal functionaries ; its laws 
of marriage, divorce, &c. ; its educational institu- 
tions, its civic and religious organization, and such 
like. Indeed, we know not how the original char- 
acteristic qualities of the two brothers could be 
better seen than by taking this work as representa- 
tive of William, and comparing it with the * Pict 
ure of Scotland,” the “Traditions of Edinburgh,” 
or any other of Robert's earlier productions, In 
both will be found the same fundamental amor Sco- 
tie, the same patriotic sentiment ; in both, too, will 
be found the same relish for a genuine bit of Scot- 
tish character or humor, and the same liking for 
treasuring it up; but in Robert the tendency, it 
will be observed, is rather to the purely historic 
and artistic; in William there is a stronger dash 
of the statistical and immediately practical. It is 
the external features of his native land, the physi- 
ognomy, moral and corporeal, of its inhabitants, 
their costumes, customs, and humors, that Robert 
chiefly describes, and he looks on them rather with 
the acquiescent eye of a poet and lover of the pict 
uresque, than with the eye of asocial or political 
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censor ; William, on the other hand, without being 
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insenzible to these charms of humorous and poetical 
observation, seems to have possessed from the first 
a special energy of temperament, that led him 
rather to discuss the right and the wrong of social 
forms and usages, than to take a part in overt move- 
ments for social improvement. Does the reader 
remember the language of Burns, in the other half 
of that famous verse, part of which we have already 
quoted, as descriptive of the kind of patriotic enthu- 
siasm which is the initial feeling of almost all 
Scotchmen! Here it is :— 


Even then, a wish, (I mind its power,) 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast— 
That [ for poor auld Scotland's sake 
Some usefu’ plan or heuk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 


Well, if this wish be broken into two parts, we 
should say that the one part would represent the 
original aspiration of William Chambers, the other 
the original aspiration of Robert. ‘To write the 
**beuk”’ and to sing the ‘** sang’? must have been 
the form, we take it, of Robert’s earliest wish to 
be of benefit to his native land; William, on the 
other hand, must have aspired after the ‘* usefu’ 
plan,’’ and must have meditated the ‘ beuk,”’ 
chiefly asa fit vehicle for the same. Hence, we 
should imagine, the idea of such a work as ‘* The 
Book of Scotland’’—a repertory of information rel- 
ative to the entire constitution of Scottish social 
and legal procedure, with sagacious, practical re- 
flections interspersed, and comparisons suggested 
with other countries. 

It is obvious that the characteristic differences of 
the two brothers, based as they were on real agree- 
ment and similarity, were just such as to be of 
mutual service when brought to act in literary con- 
cert. Their first joint enterprise, accordingly, was 
of a kind to call forth in some degree the peculiar 
talents of both. This was a ‘* Gazetteer of Scot- 
land,”’ in other words an alphabetical survey, geo- 
graphical, commercial, and antiquarian, of the 
whole kingdom of Scotland. It was begun for the 
booksellers in 1829, and completed, at the expense 
of much labor in collecting materials, in 1832, when 
it was published. ‘The chief share of the work 
devolved, we believe, on William, who wrote the 
bulk of it while waiting on business at his counter. 

But that which was finally to associate the broth- 
ers in literary and commercial partnership was the 
scheme of the Edinburgh Journal, projected by 
William in 1832, and which was destined to fulfil 
to the utmost whatever aspirations after a ‘* usefu’ 
plan’’ his inost sanguine anticipations had led him 
to conceive. 

** Cheap literature’? was not then unknown, but 
it was still in its infancy. A great deal of useless 
controversy, it seems to us, has been raised on the 
question of priority of invention, if it may be so 
called, in this matter. Who was the inventor of 
**Cheap Literature?’ To whom is the original 
conception of a cheap literary sheet, depending for 
success on a widely-extended circulation, justly to 
be attributed? On this particular point of absolute 
priority we have never heard that the Messrs. 
Chambers have put forward any claim; indeed, 
about twenty years ago the idea was epidemic, the 
offspring of nobody in special, but the general 
result of many circumstances combined—in part of 
a popular demand for literary recreation, in part of 
the mechanical perfection to which the art of print- 
ing had attained, and in part of that mercantile 
epirit of enterprise which ever watches the market. 
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Names, however, that do deserve honorable men- 
tion in this connection are those of Leigh Hunt and 
Charles Knight; the one of whom, we believe, 
preceded the Chamberses as the editor of a cheap 
weekly sheet, and the other of whom, appearing in 
the field almost contemporaneously with them, has 
during these twenty years advanced side by side 
with them, with a spirit and fertility of design all 
his own, thus adding an independent reputation to 
his merits as an author, and rendering his name as 
familiar to the people at Jarge as the sight of his 
fine benevolent countenance is delightful to those 
that personally know him. If the Chamberses 
and Charles Knight have since appeared as friendly 
competitors on the same general arena, this has 
been the result of circumstances; for originally, 
we believe, the Chamberses chiefly contemplated 
addressing themselves to Scotland. One or two 
cheap sheets were already in being in Edinburgh 
—poor in abilities and in aim, but yet eminently 
successful ; and it was the success of these that 
suggested te William Chambers the idea of issuing 
a cheap weekly periodical, of a superior tone, care- 
fully prepared, and with comprehensive views as 
regarded popular enlightenment. He was then in 
his thirty-second year, and full of energy ; his suc- 
cess in business had enabled him to lay by capital 
enough to make a beginning; this he was willing 
to risk; and, securing his brother's literary cudp- 
eration, he took all the preliminary measures, and 
on the 4th of February, 1832, six weeks before the 
appearance of the Penny Magazine, the first num- 
ber of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, in the form 
of a large newspaper sheet, was to be seen in the 
windows of the Scottish booksellers. 

We have a copy of the first number of the Jour- 
nal now before us, and, in glancing over it, we are 
struck by two things; in the first place, by the 
decidedly Scottish tone and spirit of the periodical 
at its outset, more than one half of the matter 
consisting of papers illustrative of Scottish charac- 
ter and Scottish society; and, in the second place, 
by the enthusiastic and resolute manner in which 
the editor, Mr. William Chambers, chalks out the 
future career of the periodical in his programme, 
and the distinctness with which he makes his 
readers aware of his views as to the purposes which 
such a periodical should fulfil. The following are 
a few sentences from the opening address :— 


The grand leading principle by which I have been 
actuated, is to take advantage of the universal appe- 
tite for instruction which at present exists; and to 
supply to that appetite food of the best kind, and in 
such a form, and at such a price, as must suit the 
convenience of every man in the British dominions. 
Every Saturday, when the poorest laborer in the 
country draws his humble earnings, he shall have it 
in his power to purchase, with an insignificant por- 
tion of even that humble sum, a meal of healthful, 
useful, and agreeable mental instruction; nay, every 
schoolboy shall be able to purchase with his pocket- 
money something permanently useful—something 
calculated to influence his fate through life, instead of 
the trash upon which the grown children of the 
present day were wont to expend it * * * Whether I 
succeed in my wishes, a very brief space of time will 
satisfactorily determine. I throw myself on the good 
sense of my countrymen for support; all I ask isa 
fair field wherein to exercise my industry in their 
service; and should Heaven in its mercy grant me 
that share of health, which, by its inscrutable Provi- 
dence, is now denied to so many around me, I do not 
despair of showing such a specimen of the powers of 
the printing-press as has hitherto been unexampled 
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in the history of literature. It may, perhaps, be 
considered an invidious remark, when I state as my 
honest conviction, that the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland have never yet beew properly cared for, in the 
way of presenting knowledge, under its most cheering 
and captivating aspect, to their immediate observation. 
The scheme of diifusing knowledge has certainly more 
than once been attempted on respectable principles, by 
associations established under all the advantages of 
an enormous capital, as well as the influence of baro- 
nial title, and the endeavor has generally been at- 
tended with beneficial results. 
not been gained. ‘The dearth of the publications, the 
harshness of official authority, and, above all, the folly 
of attaching the interests of political or ecclesiastical 
corporations to the course of instruction or reading, 
have, separately or conjointly, circumscribed the 
limits of their operation; so that the world, on the 
whole, is but little the wiser with all the attempts 
which have in this manner been made. The strong- 
holds of ignorance, though not unassailed, remain 
still to be carried. Carefully eschewing the errors 
into which these highly praiseworthy associations have 
unfortunately fallen, [ take a course altogether novel. 
Whatever may be my political principles—and I 
would not be in the least degree ashamed to own and 
defend them—neither these principles, nor any other, 
which would assuredly be destructive to my present 
views, shall ever mingle in my observations on the 
conventional arrangements of civil society. Nothing 
could afford me more unmitigated pleasure than to 
learn that Cuambers’ Epinsurcu Journat yielded 
equal satisfiction and delight to the highest Conserv- 
ative party in the state, and to the boldest advocate 
of an universal democracy; or was read with as much 
avidity at the cheerless firesides of the Irish Roman 
Catholic peasantry, as at those of the more highly 
cultivated Presbyterian cotters of my native land. 
Ihave voluntarily, and unprompted, taken in my 
hands an engine endowed with the most tremendous 
possibilities of mischief. I may have it now in my power 
to instil the most pernicious opinions on almost any 
subject into the minds of three millions of human 
beings. But I see the straight path of moral ge- 
sponsibility before me, and shall, by the blessing of 
God, adhere to the line of rectitude and duty. 


It may be laid down as an axiom that the worth 
of every enterprise, political, literary, or of any 
other kind whatever, is exactly equal to the worth 
of the mind or minds it issues from. Heralded in, 
therefore, by such a bold and decided note, and 
supported by all the talent and energy of two 
brothers, both of them men of remarkable native 
power, both of them trained to habits of business 
and punctuality, both of them upheld in all their 
dealings by strict prudence and conscientiousness, 
and both of them practised, according to their 
different aims and tendencies in literary labor—the 
Journal met with an immediate success. ‘Twenty 
thousand copies were sold in Scotland alone on the 
first day of publivation ; and the following extract 
from a note by the editor to his readers, printed at 
the close of the first year, 2. e., in the Journal of the 
2d of February, 1833, will show the manner in 
which the public continued to receive the boon 
offered to them :— 


The sale of the first twelve numbers of the JourNAL 
was confined in a great measure to Scotland; and the 
quantity then printed (including a portion designed 
for the supply of future demands) was thirty-one 
thousand. At the thirteenth number, an impression 
was commenced in London, which soon very nearly 
doubled the previous amount of the sales. The eight 
ensuing numbers were printed both in England and 
Scotland, from forms of types respectively set up in 
London and Edinburgh, which necessarily Ae athe § the 
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risk of printing a few additional thousands, to be 
reserved as stock. But at the twenty-first publica- 
tion, it was resolved to use stereotype plates, so that 
the impression might in both cases be limited to the 
immediate demand, leaving all future necessities te 
be supplied exactly as they arose. From the types 
set up under the care of the editors at Edinburgh, 
were then cast two sets of plates, one of which was 
regularly transmitted on a particular day to London, 
where it was used instead of separate forms of types; 
‘by which means the editors might be said to have the 
advantage of supervising both editions; the risk of 
superfluous stock was avoided; and yet the whole 
expense of the two sets of plates was less than what 
had previously been paid for the double composition’ 
of the types. When the system had fully taken etfect, 
the united sale of the two editions approached fifty 
thousand. * * * It is also a circumstance in no small 
degree satisfactory, that, with the present publication, 
commences an independent impression for Ireland, by 
the use of a set of stereotype plates, taken, like the 
others, from the types set up under the immediate 
care of the editors, and which are subjected to the 
press by Messrs. Curry and Company, of Dublin. 
|The work is now, therefore, simultaneously printed 
‘and published in each of the three capitals of the 
'United Kingdom; a circumstance for which there is 
; no parallel in the annals of letters. 








We are just old enough ourselves to recollect the 
; sensation produced in Scotland by the appearance 
| of Chambers’, or, as it used to be called with that 
| disregard of orthoepy which distinguishes Scottish 
| pronunciation, Chawmers’ Edinburgh Journal. We 
remember the avidity with which it was sought for 
and read, the care that was taken to preserve the 
old numbers for binding, and the mysterious sense 
of wonder that used to be felt (it was in a town 
remote from Edinburgh) by children, as to who 
those extraordinary beings, the Chaumerses, were. 
Nay, a year or two afierwards, when, as a boy, we 
paid our first visit to Edinburgh, we remember 
gazing with interest at the spot in Waterloo-place, 
where we were given to understand the wonderful 
business of preparing the delightful periodical was 
carried on, and reverently speculating, as we 
walked in the neighborhood, whether this or that 
imposing individual that we met on the crowded 
pavement, might not possibly be one of the Chau- 
merses. And similarly, we should suppose, must 
the idea of the Journal] and its editors have figured 
in the imagination of all the growing part of the 
Scottish community. 

The success of the Journal was not temporary. 
Gradually the circulation rose from 50,000 copies, 
which was the rate of sale during the first year or 
two of its existence, to 60,000; thence, during the 
year 1838, to 68,000 ; and thence in the following 
vears to 70,000, and 72,000. This was the rate of 
what may he called the direct or home circulation, not 
reckoning the American reprints, which began to be 
issued almost as soon as the Journal had appeared. 
Of the home-copies, also, thousands were despatched 
to India, and the colonies; so that ere long the 
Journal counted its readers in all parts of the globe 
where the English language was spoken. At the 
close of the twelfth year, the editors resolved on a 
change in the form of the sheet; and accordingly, 
since the beginning of 1844, the Journal has been 
issued, not in the large folio size which prevailed 
through the first twelve volumes, (and which was 
itself a reduction from the unwieldy newspaper 
dimensions of the first few numbers,) but in the 
convenient form of an octavo sheet fit for preserva- 
tion and binding. As it is not safe to make innova- 
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tions of this kind where the public has long been 
accustomed to a particular form, the experiment 
was reckoned by some rather hazardous; but the 
result amply justified the venture, for almost imme- 
diately the circulation rose largely in consequence, 
so that, during the year 1845, which was the second 
year of the new series, it reached the extraordinary 
quantity of 90,000 copies—a number, however, 
which still fell short of that attained by the Penny 
Magazine, which, as being cheaper, and also embel- 
lished with wood cuts, reached, we are told, a cir- 
culation at one time averaging 170,000, and even 
occasionally rose far beyond that. After an exist- 
ence, however, of ten years, the Penny Magazine 
ceased ; and its companion, the Saturday Magazine, 
likewise ceasing after a few years, the Journal was 
left for a while in possession of the field. New com- 
petitors have since started up in Hugg’s Weekly 
Instructor, The People’s Journal, Howitt's Journal, 
Eliza Cook's Journal, Dickens’ Household Words, 
and,as we may now add, anew issue of Leigh 
Hunt's Journal. All these periodicals, with char- 
acteristic excellences of their own, bear some re- 
semblance in furm and method to Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, which, indeed, has, by virtue of its steady suc- 
cess and continuance, served as a kind of model to 
all projectors in the same line. Over and above the 
journals named, but of a somewhat different class, 
are such papers as The Family Herald, the issue of 
which, we believe, reaches a sum that places it at 
the head or popular prints. Notwithstanding all 
these rivalries from so many different quarters, the 
Edinburgh Journal yet sustains its rank ; its circu- 
lation at the present moment averaging 64,000 or 
65,000—a notable testimony to the unabated worth 
and reputation of a periodical, now verging on the 
close of the nineteenth year of its existence! 

Nor has the progress of the Journal been solely 
in the matter of circulation. Whoever has been 
acquainted with it from its outset, must have re- 
marked a kind of progress or development in the 
character of the perivdical itself, keeping pace with 
its growth in years. This is variously to be ac- 
counted for. In the first place, it must be parily 
the result of the growing experience of the Messrs. 
Chambers themselves, who, with all their knowl- 
edge at the outset of what was best suited for the 
purposes of popular instruction and amusement, 
must of course have benefited'by the lessons they 
have received in the course of their long and labori- 
ous editorship. Again, something is to be attrib- 
uted to the fact, that the Journal, although originally 
intended chiefly as a Scottish periodical, has long 
ceased to be such. After the first quarter the edi- 
tors found that they were able to add England, 
Ireland, the Colonies, and America to the field of 
their circulation and influence ; and it is a curious 
fact that, from that period hitherto, the greater part | 
of the circulation, not only of the Journal, but also | 
of all their other publications, has been in England 
—the Scottish circulation being but a proportionate 
fraction of the whole. Necessarily, therefore, the 
editors have abandoned much of that spirit of refer- 
ence to Scottish tastes anid Scottish subjects, which 
characterized their early numbers ; and have studied | 
to address themselves broadly and deeply to the 
whole range of British and human interests. And, 
in accomplishing this, they have of course been 
greatly assisted by the codperation of other writers, 
of whose services they have from the first availed 
themselves. Retaining always in their own hands 
the direction and management of the periodical, 





they have had among their contributors writers of 
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all varieties of faculty and taste—Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, Irishmen and Irishwomen, as well 
as countrymen and countrywomen of their own, 
writers of the highest celebrity, as well as aspirants 
whom they have helped to encourage. The Jour- 
nal is supported, we believe, at an expense of about 
£1,000 per annum for literary contributions alone. 
In addition, however, to these reasons for the prog- 
ress one may have remarked in the character and 
tone of the Journal, something must also be owing 
to the fact of the growing intimacy between the 
Journal itself and its readers. Having once estab- 
lished itself as a*household favorite, the Journal 
had, as it were, secured a fixed audience ; and having, 
as it were, to carry this audience along with it, 
(many who were boys and girls when they began 
to read it, are now fathers and mothers of families,) 
it has necessarily, while never ceasing to aim at 
the instruction and delight of the humblest reader 
that might chance to take it up, endeavored at the 
same time to fulfil the purposes of progressive and 
everwidening tuition. Thus there will be found 
in its pages—in addition to tales, essays, historic 
sketches, criticisms, and misceilaneous paragraphs, 
such as would interest readers universally—numer- 
ous dissertations of a scientific or highly thoughtful 
nature, adapted for a more select class of minds, 
and displaying as much depth and as much intel- 
lectual originality as the best current papers of the 
most distinguished quarterlies; indeed, very fre- 
quently, written by the same pens. 

Iinmediately after the Journal had become suc- 
cessful asa speculation, the two brothers relin- 
quished their separate businesses, and united in 
partnership for the printing and publishing of that 
and other works. For some time their premises 
were in Waterloo Place, Mdinburgh ; but ultimately 
they removed to the High street, where, by success- 
ive purchases and alterations, they have converted 
the whole space between two of those ancient courts 
or @loses which run off from the main street like 
the small bones from the vertebra of a fish, into a 
large and handsome printing establishment and 
warehouse, which strangers go to visit out of curi- 


osity. 

The ** Journal’’ (to which there was originally 
attached, under the name of The Historical News- 
paper, akind of monthly record of events, not unlike 
the monthly chronicle now attached to ** Dickens’ 
Household Words’’) had been in existence about 
two years, when the brothers projected a new scheme 
in the shape of a series of popular, scientific, and 
historical treatises, entitled ** Iuformation for the 
Peopie."’ Of this most useful publication the sale 
from first to last averaged, we believe, 30.000 
copies of each number. Other publications, carried 
on from time to time contemporaneously with the 
Journal, have been :—* The Cyclopedia of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ in three volumes, forming a 


| Survey of our national literature from its infancy to 


the present day, with biographical and critical 
notices of distinguished writers, and ample extracts 
from their works; ‘The People’s Haitions of 
Standard English Works and ‘Translations ;’’ in- 
cluding, also, Original Contributions by the Messrs. 
Chambers themselves, ** The Educational Course,” 
a series of volumes begun in 1834, and still in 
progress, designed as a complete set of text-books 
fur public or private tuition, from the years of 
infancy up to the close of the period of life usually 
devoted in this. country to scholastic training ; 
** Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertain- 
ing Tracts ;’’ a series of popular sketches, tales, 
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and treatises, published at a penny, and now bound 
up in twenty volumes, immense bales of which, 
over and above the immediate issue, have since been 
despatched to all parts of the world ; ‘* Chambers’ 
Popular Library,’’ and ‘*Chambers’ Juveuile 
Library,”’ consisting of separate works expressly 
written for the occasion, (Mr. J. Hill Burton, the 
Author of the “ Lite of David Hume,’ wrote a 
treatise on ** Social and Political Philosophy”’ for 
the former series,) and destined, the one for the 
people at large, the other for the instruction and 
amusement of children; and, lastly, ‘* Chambers’ 
Papers for the People,’’ a weekly issue of the same 
price as the Journal, and designed as an adaptation 
to. popular wants of that higher kind of literary 
matter which has hitherto formed the staple of our 


more elaborate Quarterlies. Nearly all these works | 


have been reprinted in America; several of the 
volumes of ‘* ‘The Educational Course’’ have been 
translated into Hindvostanee, and are used in 
Bengal by the native teachers ; and ‘* The Informa- 
tion fur the Peuple’’ has been translated into Welsh, 
and is now being published in Wales. 

Even commercially viewed, there is much that 
is interesting in such a mechanism for the diffu- 
sion of literature on the large scale, as that which 
the Messrs. Chambers have thus created and 
brought to perfection. At the outset, we believe, 
it was not merely the possession of practical knowl- 
edge as booksellers that determined them to com- 
bine the mechanical business of printing and pub- 
lishing with the higher functions of editorship and 
original literary production ; but also, in part, a 
sense of the extreme difficulty of working out large 
schemes of publication, if restricted by dependence 
on tradesmen out of doors. Possibly the lesson 
thus afforded by the Messrs. Chambers is capable 
of an application to the business of authorship, not 
yet fully appreciated. Although concerned only 
with the printing and publishing of their own 
works, the plant of the Messrs. Chambers, at their 
establishment in Edinburgh, and the number of 
hands they employ, are necessarily considerable. 
The depth of their premises in the High-street (in 
which all the branches of their business, except 
paper-making are carried on) is about 268 feet 
from front to back; and the general breadth is 45 
feet. Their chief printing-room, a spacious hall 
lighted from the roof, gives accommodation to ten 
printing machines, with a high-pressure steam-en- 
gine of ten horse power. ‘lhe number of sheets 
printed in this apartment during the~month end- 
ing February 2, 1850, was 723,504 ; the number 
of sheets printed annually averages ten millions, 
paying about 3000/. of excise duty. ‘he nuinber 
of persons at present employed on the premises, 
including principals and literary assistants, is 180 
—a change truly from the times when the elder 
brother toiled half the night at his hand-press, with 
doubtless but a feeble hope of ever becoming known 
beyond a very limited sphere of operation. 

The nineteen years that have elapsed since the 
two brothers first commenced their exertions in that 
department of activity with which their names are 
now indissolutly associated, have, of course, pro- 
duced changes not only in their worldly relations 
and circumstances, but also, in sume degree, in 
their own aspirations and modes of thinking. ‘They 
were then young men, with little means, and 
struggling hard and in comparative obscurity for a 
living. ‘hey are now men of mature age, enjoy- 
ing a degree of affluence that in Scotland must be 
called wealth—the honorable fruit of their enter- 
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prise and diligence ; men of social note and distine- 
tion in the city where they have resided so long, 
and known by reputation wherever there are read- 
ing Englishmen. Recently, by a graceful act of 
natural affection towards the place of his birth, Mr. 
William Chambers has purchased back the house 
in Peebles that once belonged to his father, as well 
as an estate in the neighborhood, where he has 
fixed his summer residence, visiting Edinburgh as 
occasion requires, and where he means to prosecute 
improvements as a Jandlord. Robert Chambers 
still resides habitually in Edinburgh. In both of 
them it is still possible to trace a strong subsoil of 
that amor patria of which, as we have said, no 
Scotchman ever seeks to rid himself, and which 
constituted for them, as it has for so many others, 
the primary impulse and determination towards 
literature. In the natural course of development, 
however, through which they have been led since 
they began their literary labors, they have neces- 
satily superinduced on this original foundation, 
each according to his characteristic tendencies, an 
intimate acquaintance and sympathy with the whole 
civilization of the time. ‘l‘hus, William, follow- 
ing out that tendency to the observation and criti- 
cism of social forms and institutions which appeared 
in his ** Book of Scotland,’’ has, in the course of 
his editorship, applied himself much and variously 
to considerations affecting the ecouomical and edu- 
cational progress of British people generally, and 
has furnished numerous papers illustrating his 
views on such topics. We may instance particu- 
larly some remarkable articles published by him in 
the ** Juurnal,’’ a year or two ago, on the state of 
Ireland. Robert, on the other hand, while retain- 
ing his fondness for the historical, the humorous, 
and the picturesque, has gone largely into general 
literature ; and has, for some years, distinguished 
himself by his assiduity and success as an original 
Jaborer among the speculations of advanced science. 
Among his contributions in this walk, his work on 
‘Ancient Sea Margins’’—an attempt inductively 
to establish the extensive operation over the globe 
of a geological influence hitherto overlooked or too 
little appreciated—deserves especial notice. 

In this progress of the two brothers from an in- 
tense interest in the specially Scottish to an enlight- 
ened sympathy with the general, and with all that 
constitutes modern British culture, one sees an 
illustration of a very usual feature in the intellec- 
tual development of Scotchmen, as well as a kind 
of éxample of the new relation in which, in the 
systematic progress of our island, Scotland is be- 
ginning to stand towards the rest of Great Britain. 
‘Lhe love of country, we believe, will still last in 
Scotchimen; but it is doubtful if we shall any 
longer see it break out so conspicuously as hereto- 
fore in their literary manifestations. Sir Walter 
Scott and Dr. Chalmers were, in some respects we 
have heard it said, udlimz Scotorum ; that is to say, 
whatever men of the same mark Scotland may yet 
send forth, will necessarily exhibit, not less, it is 
to be hoped, of the perfervidum ingenium of their 
race, but less of national refereuce—less of the 
sentimental element of Scotticism. We have heard 
the wish expressed, that for the mutual benefit of 
both countries some angel would lay hold of Scot- 
Jand by the northern extremity of Caithness, and 
push it bodily down into the heart of England ; but 
the wish is now superfluous, for railways are doing 
the thing more effectually. The feet of Scotchmen 
stand on the Scottish svil, but their eyes go to the 
limits of the general British horizon. 
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Were space Jeft us, we might go on to consider 
the actual results up to the present moment, and 
the probable future issues, of that gigantie system 
of “cheap literature’? with which the names of 
the Chamberses are so prominently associated. On 
this matter it is well known there are two opinions. 
One party would consecrate cheap literature as 
almost the salvation and everlasting hope of the 
human species ; another party would sneer it down 
as a stimulus to self-conceit, and a systematic pro- 
motion of superficiality and sciolism. Itis hard to 
say exacily the right word on so large a question. 
On the one hand, it seems certainly true that cheap 
literature has its dangers, and that in the swift 
progress in which it is hurrying us along to a time 
when all men shall be authors and all women au- 
thoresses, at least potentially, there is a real neces- 
sity dor the invention of some device whereby the 
faculty of mere expression may be prevented from 
attaining undue value, and the higher and rarer in- 
gredieuts of humanity still enabled to retain their 
social lordship. ‘To teach a member of a modern 
Mechanics’ Institute that he knows more than 
Newion or Archimedes, because he may be better 
informed in the range of existing scientific conclu- 
sions, is to do him an injury, and to Jet loose in a 
city a winged agency of vanity and folly. Even to 
raise an impression that reading books is, next to 
writing them, the highest occupation of man, and 
the source of all nobility and wisdom, is to afflict 
mankind with a damage and a fallacy. But, on 
the other hand, there is much exaggeration on the 
part of many of those that hold this view of the 
question. ‘lake cheap literature at its lowest 
value, as an amusement and pleasurable excite- 
ment offered to the large portion of mankind, in 
lieu of more questionable enjoyments and modes of 
occupation—considered even thus, is not its insti- 
tution a benefit? Moreover, consider it as being, 
to the many, at least one open source of culture— 
a means of presenting at least some thoughts and 
emotions capable of raising their sense of the rich- 
ness and dignity of existence, and yet not otherwise 
attainable ; and is this a consideration tu be slighted ? 
And, lastly, consider the real facts of the case. 
Forget the bad associations connected with the 
word cheap, as it is commonly used, and inquire 
whut the cheap literature of the day is, and who 
are its producers. Is our cheap literature, dis- 
pensed as it is in twopenny and three half-penny 
sheets, a worse article than the dear literature of 
the Jast century, which used to be sold in big 
volumes? Qn the contrary, it is decidedly better. 
There is more of worth, more of intellect, more of 
genius, more even of accuracy and industry in many 
of the little sheets than there used to be, or even 
still is, in many of the big volumes. For who are 
the servants and functionaries of cheap literature ¢ 
Are they a class apart—Grub-street hacks—Pariahs 
of letters—book-cobblers, dismissed by respectable 
masters on account of pure incompetence?! Not 
they. ‘They are literary men indiscriminately ; 
the whole Jiterary caste lend this cause their wil- 
ling services. ‘The very men that are at the top 
of the profession, and that write the best books, 
are found in the ranks of the contributors to cheap 
periodicals. Go into the office of Punch, and you 
will there find Jerrold and Thackeray ; take up the 
newest twopenny sheet, and it bears the name of 
Diekens. And were the proprietors of the most 
noted of the popular periodicals to publish lists of 
their contributors, it would be found also that men 
of the highest reputation in the world of science 
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make use of this channel of communication with 
the public. Nor is it the left hand only that they 
lend fur such service. A man of original views, 
or of fine aud peculiar faculty, will of course prefer, 
when it is possible, to pursue a career of author- 
ship on his own responsibility and in his owa 
name; but the common state of the case is, that 
the so-called ‘‘ cheap”’ literature, really cheap as 
it is to the public, affords a better remuneration to 
all connected with it professionally than the dear 
literature it has in so far superseded. The true 
objection, therefore, lies not against this particular 
form of modern literature so much as against the 
tendencies of modern literature universally. 

We do not suppose that the Messrs. Chambers 
hold, for their part, any exaggerated notions of the 
functions of that system of cheap literature which 
they have done so much to establish and to perfect. 
And with regard, at least, to their own exertions 
in this field, their claim is modest enough. They 
do not pretend to have invented cheap literature, 
but only to have given cheap literature a wholesome 
and beneficial direction. They have sometimes, 
indeed, been accused of not taking so high a social 
flight as they might have taken, and of insisting too 
much on the cultivation of the merely worldly, 
utilitarian, or prudential qualities of human nature. 
We cannot say that we sympathize with this com- 
plaint. Without holding in any undue estimation 
that kind of moral teaching which appeals to world- 
ly success as a motive and a standard, (of which 
the prosaic literature of the godless Chinese, with 
its perpetual stories of poor boys, who, by dint of 
honesty and prudence, came in time to be great 
Mandarins, is perhaps the most flagrant and re- 
pulsive example,) we can yet see in the present 
state of our own country in particular, most honore 
able place and room for many more literary mis- 
sionaries of the economic and. the prudential than 
we are likely to have. And though we firmly be- 
lieve that no soul is noble that is not alive to those 
higher thoughts and generalities involved in the 
words God, Duty, the Infinite, the Unseen, the 
Eternal, the Supernatural ; and that, if these gen- 
eralities were even left in abeyance, al] human so- 
ciety, even in its homeliest interests, would grow 
rotten and decay; yet we have great faith also in 
the essential nobility of that mode. of viewing 
things, which, detaining the contemplation tightly 
down upon the domestic, the neighborly, and the 
terrestrial, asserts that in the maxim, that ‘‘ a man 
should live within his income,”’ there is expressed 
a very considerable portion of all subsolar morality. 
The Messrs. Chambers have certainly addressed 
themselves largely to this side of things; for 
which, we think, they deserve thanks rather than 
blame. But they have by no means confined them- 
selves to it. Science, even in its deeper and more 
abstract branches, has always been fully represented 
in their publications; the Journal, for instance, 
often taking the lead in communicating to the pub- 
lic the results of recent scientific inquiries. ‘To the 
poetic and the graceful they have not been indiffer- 
ent, while studying the solid; nor have even their 
illustrations of the economic been destitute of the 
proper amount of reference to higher views of man 
and his destiny. ‘Their principle, it is true, has 
always been to avoid every approach to sectarian- 
ism, whether in religion or politics. ‘To deviate 
from that rule, so distinctly announced in the pro- 
gramme of the Journal, would have been to aban- 
don the opportunity of extended usefulness. That, 
still adhering to this rule, it might not be possible 
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to:venture more largely than they do into the re- 
gions of higher sentiment and aspiration, whether 
individual or social, we will not say; that is a 
question to be determined by experience which we 
do not possess, and according to one’s personal 
tendencies ; but this we will say, that solid, clear 
matter of a miscellaneous character, such as the 
Messrs. Chambers make it their chief business to 
furnish to the public, is fifty times better, more 
creditable to the producer, and more nutritious to 
the reader, than the wretched semi-transcendental- 
ism (real transcendentalis.a is a different thing) 
which some would desire to see substituted for it, 
and which, to speak plainly, is neither fish, cheese, 
nor red-herring. 





[We are indelited to the author for the two following 
articles from the Chinese Repository.] 


Notices of Coal in China. By D. J. Maccowan, 
M. D., Cor. Mem. of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal. 

Coat deposits exist to a greater or less extent 
throughout the different mountain ranges which 
girt the great P'ain of China. On its northern 
boundary this mineral is met with in numerous 
localities, on the Celestial Mountains, on the 
Mongolian steppes, and various offsets of the Altai 
range, the most productive of which are in Shing- 
king and Shansi. There are several smaller de- 
posits in Chihli and Corea. Unskilful mining, 
and the want of suitable means of transport, en- 
hance the cost of the mineral, and limit its con- 
sumption. Except for culinary and manufacturing 
purposes, it is litle used, the inhabitants trusting 
to furs and skins for protection from the extreme 
rigor of their winters. 

The best coal brought to the capital, is from 
Pingting chau in Shansi. Anthracite of good 

uality is brought from Kfichau in Lidutung. 

hinese cosmogonists, drawing on mythology, 
gravely state, that in one of the Pingting mines the 
furnace still exists, in which Nidkw4 fused stones 
for repairing holes in the heavens, and that it is the 
original of furnaces now in use. ‘Those deposits 
which have been mined for the longest period, with 
which we are best acquainted, and are the most 
productive, lie in the middle and southern parts of 
the empire. 

That branch of the Himalayan range, known.as 
the Yun-ling, forming the prominent topegraphical 
feature of the provinces of Sz’chuen, Yunnan, 
Kweichau, Hanan, Kwangtung, Fuhkien, Kiang- 
si, and Chehkiaug, has the carboniferous system 
superimposed on a granitic base through a great 
part of its extent, in numerous sections of which 
the coal measures exist, generally interstratified 
with beds of slaty clay and limestone. ‘Those best 
known lie in the basin of the Kan in Kiangsi, re- 
posing on old red sandstone and gray compact 
limestone, in close connection with deposits of iron 
ore. ‘Those in the valleys of the Siang, T'sz’, and 
Yuen in Hunan, the western slope of the terminal 
ridges of the Yun-ling in Chehkiang, at the sources 
of the ‘l'sientang, and the southern aspect of the 
same range in Kwangtung at NAnhiung, all present 
analogous geological relations. ‘This vast carbo- 
niferous tract appears to be continuous in a measure 
with that of Assam and Burmah. 

The coal most in demand in Central China is 
called ** the Kwang coal.” It is brought from 
various districts in Hanan. Stchau is the entre- 
pot for all that is consumed in Kiangsi and 
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Chehkifng. It is black, very compact, specifie 
gravity 1.34, columnar structure, occasionally 
iridescent, and, from the large quantity of carbon it 
contains is analogous, though inferior, to the Amer- 
ican anthracite; it burns intensely with a small 
blue flame, its ashy residuum being of a reddish 
color. That in use at ShAngh4i-is of this deserip- 
tion. It is brought from Schau, via Chapa, to 
Ningpo,. where it costs $12. per ton, about one 
third more (the dealers say) than at Shanghai. 
Its consumption is very limited, being almost whol- 
ly confined to the manufacture of brass tobacco 
pipes. ‘The best quality of this coal, that which 
most resembles authracite, is well .adapted for 
grates and stoves, being free from fumes of sul- 
phureted hydrogen, and is more wholesome than 
the bituminous coal usually imported from Liver- 
pool and Sydney. 

Numerous varieties are produced in the province 
of Kiangsi. slaty, cannel, bituminous, and anthra- 
cite. Portions of the latter are sold at Sichau as 
the kwdéng coal. A considerable quantity from the 
mines in Kwangsin is carried over the mountains 
into the province of Chehkiang. It is found abun- 
dant also in Fungching and Chingkiang. ‘The 
proximity of the coal measures in this province to 
ferruginous ore and liine, facilitates the manufac- 
ture of iron. Some of the mountains whieh sup- 
port the subterranean treasures, afford disintegrated 
granite, of which the celebrated porcelain is fabri- 
eated. The furnaces in Kingteh-chin, the great 
seat of this branch of industry, are chiefly heated 
by coal procured from adjacent mines. The generie 
designation for the mineral produced from the 
Chehkiang mines, is Kiéngsh4n coal, the name of 
the district in Ktichau fu, in the S.W. part of the 
province, whence it is chiefly derived. A large 
quantity, however, comes from the conterminous 
districts of Sing4n, and Changshan. The princi- 
pal mines are at the Wakwei mountain, near Ki- 
tung, and at the Chenkia lake in the first named 
district. There are several varieties; that most 
valued is termed ‘* wood coal ;”’ it exhibits, where 
it is laminated with the fibres of the bituminated 
vegetable, a distinct, bright, conchoidal fracture ; 
at all other points it presents a dull, coarse-grained, 
segregated texture. Specific gravity, 1.29. It 
burns with some smoke, and cakes; emitting a 
smal] quantity of hydrogen gas, leaving light-col- 
ored ashes. It possesses a much larger proportion 
of carbon than ordinary bituminous coal, and some 
specimens compare very favorably with that brought 
from England, and stored at Ningpo for H. B. M. 
steamers ; yet, generally speaking, the coal found 
on this continent is unfit for the steam engine, that 
from the islands being better adapted for such pur- 
poses. One of the varieties is called tron coal; ** it 
is slaty, and can be ignited only with the aid of the 
bellows ;’’ another is the Barbarian coal, which 
burns rapidly, with a large amount of smoke, and 
resembles brown coal. The peculiar properties of 
other varieties are designated by their names as 
‘stinking coal,‘* ‘crackling,’’ and ‘* smoky 
coal ;”’—an inferior quality comes from one of the 
mines, abounding in sulphureted hydrogen, and 
closely resembles the coal found near Canton. 

The ** wood coal’’ is generally reduced to pow- 
der, and formed into cakes with mud, and employed 
in furnaces for culinary purposes, and in chafing- 
dishes for warming public offices. It is used to 
some extent by blacksmiths. Coal cakes are much 
used at Hangchau, in the liquor shops, in order to 
keep warm rice-whiskey un hand at all hours of 
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the day; and in the tea shops, where boiling water ; than a thousand years, as may be inferred from the 


is in constant requisition. The furnaces are cer- 
tainly primitive, consisting of a few bricks making 
a close squaie or circular chamber, generally about 
four inches in diameter, with a small grate below, 
and inclosed above. 
ignited by a few chips, and the smoke ceases to 
rise, the top is covered over with mud, through 
which, before drying, an orifice is pierced half an 
inch in diameter. The vessel containing whiskey 
is then placed over the hole, and is thus kept hot 
all day without further care, at a cost of a cent and 
a half. The same rude apparatus, with slight 
modifications, is in general use, wherever coal from 
its proximity is not expensive. Sometimes the 
brickwork is inclosed in boards, elaborately carved 
and varnished. Were grates or fireplaces con- 
structed with suitable flues and chimneys, coal 
would be found a more useful article, be in greater 
demand, and the mines consequently be better 
worked. Even the miners find it more convenient 
and cheaper to burn the shrubs and grass of their 
sterile hills than the coal they dig from their 
bowels. 

Twenty thousand tons of coals are annually 
brought from these mines to Hangchau, which, at 
the hills, cost $5.75 per ton; the baskets in which 
the mineral is packed bring the cost up to $6.50 ; 
and the expense of transportation to Ningpo raises 
it above $3 per ton. The annual production and 
value of the Chehkiang coal mines may be com- 
puted with considerable accuracy, and thus afford 
data for a national estimate, which may be thus 
given :— 


Tons. 
Chehki&ng, ..... covcccs so Ge 
er arr ee 160,000 
DOORN, +» «s « pal reece . « 230,000 
Northern Provinces, ........ 280,000 
K wangtung and Western Provinces, 


. 100,000 
Total, 830,000 


This portion of the mineral wealth of China 
may be computed at nearly six millions of dollars. 
The paucity of the supply is owing not to the 
poverty of the mines, but chiefly to the want of 
those facilities for mining, which the steam-engine 
can alone supply. Mines often, when they become 
most productive, are suddenly filled with water and 
rendered useless. In this manner, an immense 
number of shafis of great extent are unavailable. 
Provided with the steam-engine and the safety 
lamp, the Chinese miner could doubtless bring to 
light inexhaustible supplies of this subterranean 
treasure. 

Chinese miners are extremely poor and rude 
mountaineers; it is said they often relieve hunger 
by eating cval ; and if it be true, as has been repre- 
seuted, that pigs fatten on this mineral in some 
western countries, this report respecting Chinese 
miners is not incredible. For the most part, the 
mines are worked in horizontal shafts, though pits 
are sometimes dug. At one period, powdered coal 
was mixed with flour and the juice of dates, and 
burned in chafing-dishes for producing a fragrant 
perfume. For such pastils, charcoal has been sub- 
stituted. 


When the cakes are perfectly | 


encomiums bestowed upon it by a poet of the Sung 
dynasty, who lauds it as useful in the manufacture 
of iron implements. A writer in the early part of 
the seventh century mentions the article. The 
earliest notice of coal is in the history of the Han 


dynasty, B. C. 202 to A. D. 25, where the remark 





| 
| 


occurs that Kiaugsi produced stones, which were 


used as fuel. 

To appreciate rightly the value of these vast coal 
deposits, extending from Corea to Siam, regard 
must be had to the increasing commerce of the 
Pacific, to the revolution which seems on the eve 
of taking place in the route of communication with 
western nations, and to the prospective greatness 
of the Anglo-Saxon states springing into existence 
on its eastern shores ; of their capacity, aided with 
the appliances of foreign skill and capital, to supply 
all demands which the steam-engine may make 
upon them, both for manufactures and navigation, 
there can exist no doubt. 

Nor have these primeval forests been stored upon 
the continent alone ; they abound in more accessi- 
ble situations, isolated, as it were, expressly for 
steam navigation, in the islands of Japan, Formosa, 
and Borneo. Before the application of steam and 
coal to navigation, a sceptical philosophy might 
have questioned the utility of deposits of this mineral 
in the torrid zone, and immediately under the equa- 
tor, but the design of the Omniscient Artificer of 
this beautiful sphere is now obvious, aflording 
another evidence that He left nothing to fortuitous 
circumstances, and another jesson fraught with in- 
struction fur reflective minds. May the name of 
the immense sheet of water, on whose shores In- 
finite Beneficence has scattered this mineral, indi- 
cate the peaceful purposes of all who traverse it, 
that both elements may contribute to the diffusion 
of commerce and civilization in fusing hostile races 
into a common brotherhood ! 

Ningpo, February 1st, 1850. 


Remarks on Showers of Sand in the Chinese Plain. 
By D. J. Maccowan, M. D. 


Tue phenomenon of falling sand is occasionally 
observed through a great extent, if not the entire 
portion, of the vast Plain of China. It is of such 
frequent occurrence that the Chinese regard it with 
no more surprise than they do the flitting meteor. 
Probably no year passes without several of these 
showers, though frequently so minute as to escape 
general observation. Perhaps as ofien as once in 
three years they are very heavy, but it is seldom 
that sand falls in such a large quantity as during 
the last shower. The phenomenon was witnessed 
three times during the present year, within a 
period of five weeks; the last and greatest com- 
menced on the 26th of March, and continued four 
days without intermission, varying however in 
intensity. The wind blew from the north, north- 
east, and north-west, frequently shifiing between 
these puints, and varying in strength from a per- 
fect calm to a brisk breeze. The altitude of the 
barometer was from 29.40, to 30.00 (rather lower 
than before and after the shower.) The thermom- 
eter ranged frum 36° to 81° F. No rain had fallen 


This mineral, the source of so much | for six weeks, and the hygrometric state of the 


wealth and power in the West, does nut appear to | atmosphere was very high. Neither cloud, fog, nor 
have been known to Europe more than three hun- | mist obscured the heavens, yet the sun and moon 
dred years, but Chinese antiquarians refer its use | were scarcely visible, the orb of day appeared as if 


to a remote period in their history. 


Its utility in| viewed through a smoked glass, the whole sky 
the arts has been appreciated at Peking fur more | presented a unifurm rusty hue. 


At times, this 
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sameness was disturbed, exhibiting between the 
spectator and the sun the appearance of a water- 
spout, owing to the gyratory motions of the impal- 
pable mineral. The sand penetrated the most 
secluded apartments ; furniture wiped in the morn- 
ing would be so covered with it in the afternoon, 
that one could write on it legibly. In the streets 
jt was annoying, entering the eyes, nostrils, and 
mouth, and grating under the teeth. My ophthal- 
mic patients generally suffered a relapse, and an 
unusual number of new cases soon afier presented. 
Were such heavy sand storms of frequent oceur- 
rence, diseases of the visual organs would prevail 
to a destructive extent. The effect was the same 
when observed from the Ningpo Tower, and from 
the summit of the low mountains in the neighbor- 
hood of the city. 

The specimens I gathered fell on a newspaper 
placed on the roof of ahouse. The whole quantity 
which fell was about ten grains to the square foot. 
It should be remarked, however, that during the 
four days the dust seemed suspended in the air for 
several hours at a time, scarcely an appreciable 
quantity falling during these intervals. ‘The Chi- 
nese call it yellow sand; it is an impalpable powder 
of that color, and wholly unlike the dust which fell 
throughout this and the adjoining province of 
Kiangsti, March 15th, 1846. (See Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Chinese Rep. Vol. 
XVII., page 521.) It was observed at sea, at 
Hangchau, and at Shangh4i. Whence did it orig- 
inate? The opinion of the Chinese on this subject 
may, I think, be regarded as correct. They assert 
that it comes from Peking. We know that the 
sand of Sahara is sometimes elevated by whirlwinds 
into the upper currents of the air, and deposited in 
the Atlantic twelve hundred miles, sometimes 
directly upposite to the trade winds. Over against 
the vast alluvial Plain of Eastern Asia is the ocean 
of sand—the Desert of Gobi or Shamoh, extending 
from near the sea westerly 2,300 miles, and 3 to 
400 broad—including the conterminous sandy dis- 
tricts. Like its counterpart in Africa, it is subject 
to whirlwinds which raise its fine dust like the 
waves of the sea, and doubtless at times waft it 
into the upper currents of air, and transport it to 
distant regions. J have been informed by intelli- 
gent natives of Kiangsi and Hon4n, that the phe- 
nomenon occurs in those provinces also. Assum- 
ing the Mongolian steppes to be the source whence 
these showers descend, the amount of sand which 
is annually conveyed hither must be prodigious to 
cover such an extensive area. Regarded in a 
meteorological and in a geological point of view, 
these showers possess no small interest; but if my 
conjectures respecting the part which they play in 
the economy of nature be weil founded, they are 
of higher interest to the agriculturists of this most 
densely populated region. I would premise the 
suggestion with the remark that the Chinese, who 
from remote antiquity have been close observers of 
everything pertaining to agriculture, all agree in 
asserting that a shower of dust indicates a particu- 
larly fruitful season. ‘They, it is true, never refer 
to the dust as the cause of good harvests, but such 
invariably following its fall. The humus of this 
great alluvial tract is extremely compact, and to 
some extent is probably segregated and loosened 
by the sand of Gobi being scattered over its fields. 

hose two great rivers, with several smaller ones 
which drain the plain, are ever bearing to the sea 
the lighter portions of the soil, and so tinging it as 
by its hue to give name to that part which laves 





these shores. These remarkable showers then are 
replenishing and diluting the soil which rains and 
rivers are ever impoverishing. It is not supposed 
that all the detritus which is conveyed to the sea is 
the sand which by these remarkable showers is 
brought from the sterile wastes of the North, but 
there can be no doubt that much of the matter of 
the Yellow Sea is from that source, and also that 
the sand acts favorably on the soil. 

The extraordinary rains of the previous year, the 
injury to the crops and soil, and consequent famine, 
lead us to hope that the anticipations of the hus- 
bandmen may not be disappointed, whether the 
theory here propounded be correct or erroneous. 

Ningpo, April 26th, 1850. 


Note.—It has heen ascertained by Ehrenberg that the 
dust or yellow sand which falls like rain on the Atlantic, 
near the Cape de Verde Islands, and is sometimes trans- 
ported to Italy and even the middle of Europe, consists of a 
multitude of silicous shelled microscopic animals, 
‘*Perhaps,” says Humboldt, “many of them float for 
years in the upper strata of the atmosphere, until they 
are brought down by vertical currents or in accompani- 
ment with the superior current of the trade-winds, still 
susceptible of revivification, and multiplying their species 
by spontaneous division, in conformity with the particu- 
lar laws of their organization.” Further research may 
show too that the sand in the Chinese Plain containg 
animalcule.—Ed. Ch. Rep. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
DR. LAYARD AND NINEVEH. 


When “ Nineveh and its Remains’’ was pub- 
lished two years ago, the very title of the work 
was certain to excite the utmost curiosity, but the 
disclosures contained in it far exceeded all the 
imagination could have conceived. That a city, 
originally built, as we are informed in the Scrip- 
tures, (Genesis x. 11 and 12 verses,) by one of 
the early descendants of Noah—a city, which for 
countless, or at least unknown ages, had vanished 
from the face of the earth, so that not one memorial 
or authentic record of the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants had been preserved—that ancient 
Nineveh should have been, as it were, called up to 
pass before the eyes of the mortals of the nineteenth 
century, was an event calculated to beget the 
utmost interest and astonishment. That so mar- 
vellous a work should have been performed by the 
enterprise, perseverance, and genius of a single 
unassisted man, was not the least surprising circum- 
stance in the matter. 

The city of Nineveh was the metropolis of the 
great Assyrian empire, and there is abundant evi- 
dence to prove that it was once the largest and 
most populous city in the world. Whether Ninus, 
the builder or restorer of that vast city, com- 
pleted it before or after the overthrow of Zoroaster, 
is uncertain. It is agreed by all profane writers, 
and confirmed by the Scriptures, that it exceeded 
all others in circuit and magnificence ; for it was 
in circumference four hundred and eight s/acia, or 
furlongs, (sixty miles,) the wall being a hundred 
feet high, and so broad that three chariots might 
be driven abreast on the ramparts. The walls 
were adorned with fifleen hundred towers, each 
two hundred feet high. 

But this city, built in the plains of Assyria, on 
the banks of the river Tigris and in the region of 
Eden, was founded long before the time of Ninus, 
and, as ancient historians report, was called Camp- 
sor, until Ninus amplified it and gave it the name 
of Nineveh. 
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This Campsor, then, must have been founded by 
Asshur, who, as we learn from Genesis, went 
forth from the land of Shinar aod built Nineveh. 
Nothing more concerning it, however, is told in 
the sacred writings till the time of the prophet 
Jonah, who describes it as an ‘‘ exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey.’’? He also indicates its 
immense population, saying, that it contained 
‘** more than six score thousand persons that could 
not discern between their right hand and their left 
hand.’? Supposing one sixth of the inhabitants of 
Nineveh to have been in this deplorable state of 
ignorance, we have a population more than seven 
hundred thousand in number. 

The preaching of the prophet Jonah caused the 
people of Nineveh to repent, and accordingly the 
city was spared for a time ; yet shortly afterwards 
Nahum was commanded to declare the burden of 
Nineveh, to proclaim the city’s destruction, and to 
announce the downfall of the Assyrian empire. 
This prophet speaks of it as a city with many 
strongholds, and many gates with bars ; that had 
multiplied her merchants above the stars of heaven ; 
whose inhabitants and princes were as numerous as 
the locusts ; and whose store and glory of pleasant 
furniture was endless. ’ 

The destruction of the city, in the year B. c. 606, 
by the combined armies of Cyaxares, King of 
Persia, and Nabopolassar, who was, as Dr. Layard 
thinks, the Assyrian governor of Babylon, fulfilled 
this prediction to the very letter. Nineveh was 
laid waste ; she was indeed *‘ made a desolation, 
and dry like a wilderness.”’ 

We learn from Diodorus Siculus that the city 
was destroyed partly by water and partly by fire, 
and that many talents of gold and silver rescued 
from the flames were carried to Ecbatana. Lucian 
of Samosata, who flourished about a. p. 180, informs 
us that Nineveh had perished utterly—that not a 
vestige of the city remained, and that even the 
place where it stood was no longer known. 

We take it for granted that all our readers, 
having inspected the extraordinary sculptures now 
in the British Museum, or seen drawings from 
them, and having formed a due estimate of the 
obligations this country lies under to the discoverer, 
will have been anxious, long since, to know some- 
thing of that remarkable person, and such informa- 
tion we are happy to be enabled, in part at least, to 
communicate. 

Since the time of Lucian nearly seventeen cen- 
turies have elapsed, and the name of Nineveh, until 
lately, alone remained. Its very ruins were no 
longer on the face of the land, and in this age of 
science and inquiry, no antiquarian before Dr. 
Layard ever seriously bethought himself of seeking 
out the Nineveh and Babylon of Holy Writ, and 
of searching for the buried palaces of the Assyrian 
monarchy. ‘l'rue it is, that the notice of travellers 
in Assyria had been attracted long ago to huge 
mounds, apparently composed of earth, and rub- 
bish, and that it was conjectured that these were 
the remains of the stupendous capitals, Nineveh 
and Babylon. A mass of brickwork, vitrified and 
rising out of the aggregated rubbish of centuries, 
was believed to be the remains of the tower of 
Babel. 

The temple of Belus, according to Herodotus, 
and some mounds in the neighborhood, were sup- 
posed to be the hanging gardens and marvellous 
structures attributed to Semiramis, the wife of 
Ninus, who built Babylon; but the difficulty of 
reaching those localities, while it excited the inter- 
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est of the antiquarian, prevented the traveller from 
visiting them. 

Greater curiosity was awakened by the pre 
sumed site of Nineveh than of Babylon. Several 
travellers had noticed the numerous mounds on the 
left bank of the Tigris, opposite the modern city 
of Mosul, and what tradition had called the tomb 
of Jonah, on the top of one of the mounds, gave a 
certain probability to the conjecture that it indicated 
the site of Nineveh; but it is to Dr. Layard that 
we are indebted for a knowledge of that important 
fact, confirmed as it is by the extraordinary remains 
he has forwarded to this country. 

The Layards are descended from a distinguished 
family, named Raymond, long settled in the south 
of France, who claimed affinity with the Raymonds, 
sovereign Counts of ‘Toulouse, were amoug the 
earliest supporters of the reformed religion in that 
country, and espoused the cause of the persecuted 
Albigenses. The Raymonds, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to receive honors and grants from successive 
sovereigns of France, intermarrying with the 
noblest families, until the massacre of the Hu- 
guenots, in 1572, when two of the brothers fell 
victims in that terrible slaughter, whilst a third 
(the heir) succeeded in effecting his escape into 
Holland. ; 

The immediate ancestor of the existing branch 
of the Raymonds, or rather Layards, came over to 
this country, with William, Prince of Orange, and 
held a high command, under that Protestant prince, 
at the Battle of the Boyne. 

From that period the family definitively settled 
in England. Having already embraced the Prot- 
estant faith, Raymond was content, for its sake, to 
give up his country, and relinquish his property in 

"rance ; but warned by the Revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, he dropped his patrimonial name, 
and assumed that of Layard, probably the name of 
an estate, as one of the family was subsequently 
called Raymond de Layarde; destroying at the 
same time every document which, preserved and 
transmitted to his descendants, might tempt any one 
of them to return to Catholicism, and enable him 
to recover the estates in France. 

This, the last of the Raymonds, was the grand- 
father of Dr. Layard, the late Dean of Bristol, and 
of his two brothers, both generals in the English 
army. 

The second son of the Dean of Bristol, Henry 
Peter John, held for many years a high civil ap- 
pointment in Ceylon, was a man of great abilities 
and varied acquirements, and was the father of 
Austen Henry Layard, the subject of our present 
memoir, who was born at Paris, during a temporary 
visit of his parents to that metropolis, on the 5th 
March, 1817. 

The early youth of Layard was passed at Flor- 
ence. Familiar with the language of Italy, it is 
no wonder that the glorious literature of that 
country subsequently solicited his attention ; or 
that, born with a love of the fine arts, his taste 
should have been ennobled and purified by a con- 
templation of the glorious models of sculpture and 
painting in which Florence abounds, Was it here 
that he acquired that command over his pencil, 
which he afterwards found infinitely serviceable to 
him amid the ruins of Nimroud? This faculty 
was afterwards fully excited ** by the appalling 
sight of slabs with the noblest sculptures and the 
finest inscriptions, crumbling into dust befure his 
eyes. No draughtsman had been provided to help 
him ; and had he not instantly determined to arrest 
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by the quickness of his eye and the magic of his 
pencil these fleeting forms, which were about to 
disappear forever, many of the finest remains of 
ancient art would have been irrecoverably lost.” 

Layard returned from Italy to his native country 
for education. That being completed, he devoted 
himself to the study of the law, which, however, 
proved little attractive to him. Pope, paying an 
elegant compliment to the accomplished Murray, 
afterwards Lord Mansfield, exclaims— 


How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost. 


For our part, we should not greatly grieve if we 
knew that even a second Mansfield was lost in a 
Layard. 

About the age of 18, Layard’s travels in Italy, 
Russia, and other countries, excited in him a 
strong passion for still more extended adventure, 
which, accompanied by an earnest desire for knowl- 
edge, and an energy which * knew not that it was 
to intermit,”” decided him upon abandoning his 
profession, and settling in the East, where he had 
family connexions. 

In the summer of 1839, with a friend for a com- 
panion, Dr. Layard left England. Traversing 
Germany, they passed through Dalmatia into 
Montenegro, where Dr. Layard was induced to 
stay for a brief period, having engaged to aid a 
young and energetic chief in civilizing and other- 
wise improving the condition of his brave but semi- 
barbarous subjects. From Montenegro the friends 
made their way as they best could through Albania 
and Roumelia, an enterprise in which they encoun- 
tered many adventures, and, finally, and at the end 
of the year, arrived by Adrianople at Constantino- 
ple. We are informed that Dr. Layard proceeded 
to Baghdad and into Syria; but we have no means 
of following his footsteps with accuracy or certainty 
during this period of his wandering and eventful 
life. At this time his friend quitted him, and now 
he was left to pursue his course alone. 

We earnestly hope that some day—and that not 
a distant one—Dr. Layard will give to the world 
an account of the extraordinary adventures which 





befell him, when the eager wish to acquire know]- 
edge which he desired to exercise for the profit and | 
benefit of his fellow-creatures, carried him into | 
strange and many lands. If other men have ac- | 
quired a larger experience of diversified life, few | 
have encountered and surmounted greater difficul- 
ties; and none have ever engaged themselves to | 
the attainment of a nobler object. Wandering in 
the Desert, he was frequently attacked and plun- 
dered by wild Arabs, and was constantly in peril. 
Now he might be found settling disputed points of 
geography, or seeking historical remains—now 
making his way as a Hakim over wilds hitherto 
untrodden by the foot of Europeans, or sojourning 
with the barbarous Bactyari in their mountains, 
civilizing and teaching the people; and, having 
some small knowledge of medicine, saving the life 
of their chief's only son. 

The foregoing are but brief and faint indications 
of the varied life and adventures of Dr. Layard 
previous to the happy accident which enabled him 
successfully to prosecute that undertaking which 
resulted in the extraordinary discoveries that have | 
rendered his name so famous. As early as 1841, 
Dr. Layard had inspected the ruins on the east 
bank of tho river Tigris, which have been generally 
believed to be the ruins of Nineveh. Let the doc- 
tor himself describe the sensations with which he 
viewed them :— 





nature is still lovely, where, in his mind’s eye, he 
can rebuild the temple, or the theatre, half doubting 
whether they would have made a more grateful 
impression upon the senses than the ruin before 
him. He is now at a loss to give any form to the 
rude heaps upon which he is gazing. Those of 
whose works they are the remains, unlike the 
Roman and the Greek, have left no visible traces 
of their civilization or of their arts; their influence 
has long since passed away. The more he —— 
tures, the more vague the results appear. ‘The 
scene around is worthy of the ruin he is contem- 
plating ; desolation meets desolation ; a feeling of 
awe succeeds to wonder; for there is nothing to 
relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to tell of what 
has gone by. These huge mounds of Assyria 
made a deeper impression upon me, gave rise to 
more serious thoughts and earnest reflections, than 
the temple of Balbee and the theatres of lonia.”’ 

Shortly afterwards, Dr. Layard had a second 
opportunity of viewing the ruins of Nimroud, and 
of examining them ; and it was upon this occasion 
that the thought suggested itself to him, and im- 

ressed itself upon his mind, of making excavations, 
He had, he tells us, hopes that some persons in 
England might have been induced to aid in the un- 
dertaking. 

It would seem, however, although we are not 
expressly told so, that despairing of fulfilling the 
vision, or of realizing the hopes, which the sight 
of these mysterious mounds had excited, he had 
determined upon abandoning his project, and re- 
turning home. He had reached as far as Constan- 
tinople on his way back to England, when, in a 
happy moment, he obtained a letter of introduction 
to Sir Stratford Canning, her majesty’s ambassador 
at the Sublime Porte. It is not at all wonderful 
that so distinguished a statesman at once perceived 
that no ordinary person had been presented to his 
notice, or that he should have invited him to pro- 
long his stay in the East, and discharge some extra 
duties of the embassy to which he has now become 
officially attached. Neither is it surprising, when 
the character of Sir Stratford igs remembered, and 
the interest he takes in such researches* as Dr. 
Layard had at heart is known, that, in the autumn 
of 1845, he should have mentioned to Dr. Layard 
his readiness to incur, for a limited period, the ex- 
pense of excavations in Assyria, in the hop that, 
should success attend the attempt, means would be 
found to carry it out on an adequate scale. 

During Dr. Layard’s stay in England he suffered 
greatly from an aguish fever which recurred month- 
ly, and which he had caught in the damp chambers 
it was necessary he should inhabit at Nimroud. In 
spite, however, of this severe indisposition, so in- 
imical to literary or intellectual pursuits, he pre- 
pared for the press, during his brief residence in 
this country, the ‘* Nineveh and its Rerains,’’ and 


*Dr. Layard observes, in his “ Nineveh,” ‘I need 
scarcely remind the reader that it is to Sir S. Canning we 
owe the marbles of Halicarnassus now in the British Mu- 
seum. ‘The difficulties which stood in the way of the 
acquisition of these invaluable relies, and the skill which 
was required to obtain them, are not generally known, 
I can testify to the efforts and labor which were necessary, 
for nearly three years, before the repugnance of the Otto- 
man government could be overcome, and permission ob- 
tained to extract the sculptures from the walls of a castle 
which was more jealously guarded than any similar edi- 
fice in the empire. Their removal, notwithstanding the 
almost insurmountable difficulties raised by the authori- 
ties and inhabitants of Budrood, was most successfully 
effected by Mr. Alison. The Elgin marbles, and all other 
remains from Turkey and Greece, now in Europe, were 


* He” (the spectator) ‘‘ has left the land where | obtained with comparative ease.” 
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‘©The Monuments of Nineveh, from Drawings 


made on the Spot ;”” besides a volume of inscrip- 


tions in the cuneiform character for the British 
Museum, which we trust will soon be published 
and submitted to the examination of the learned 
world. 

Our readers know the already triumphant result 
of Dr. Layard’s enterprise and perseverance, which 
have brought into the possession of this country 
treasures beyond all price. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
zs 
Au! Summer time, swect Summer scene, 
When all the golden days, 
Linked hand in hand, like moon-lit fays, 
Danced o'er the deepening green. 


When, from the top of Pelier down, 

We saw the sun descend, 

With smiles that blessings seemed to send 
To our dear native town. 


And when we saw him rise again 
High o’er the hills at morn— 
God's glorious prophet daily born 

To preach goodwill to men— 


Goodwill and peace to all between 

The gates of night and day— 

Join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


I. 
Sweet Summer time, true age of gold, 
When hand in hand we went 
Slow by the quickening shrubs, intent 
To see the buds unfold. 
To trace new wild flowers in the grass, 
New blossoms on the bough, 
And see the water-lilies now 
Rise o'er their liquid glass. 


When from the fond and folding gale 
‘The scented briar I pulled, 
Or for thy kindred bosom culled 
The lily of the vale. 
Thou without whom were dark the green, 
The golden turned to gray, 
Juin with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


ul. 
Sweet Summer time, delight’s brief reign, 
Thou hast one memory still, 
Dearer than ever tree or hill 
Yet stretched along life's plain, 


Stranger than all the wond’rous whole, 
Flowers, fields, and sunset skies— 
To see within our infant’s eyes 
The awakening of the soul. 


To see their dear bright depths first stirred 
By the far breath of thought, 
To feel our trembling hearts o’erfraught 
With rapture when we heard 
Her first clear laugh, which might have been 
A cherub’s laugh at play— 
Ah! love, thou cans¢ but join and say 
Sweet Summer tine and scene. 


Iv. 
Sweet Summer time, sweet Summer days, 
Onae day I must recall ; 
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One day, the brightest of them all, 
Must mark with special praise. 


*T was when at length in genial showers 
The spring attained its close ; 
And June with many a myriad rose 
Incarnadined the bowers. 


Led by the bright and sun-warm air, 
We left our indoor nooks ; 
Thou with my papers and my books, 
And I thy garden chair ; 
Crossed the broad, Jevel garden walks, 
With countless roses lined ; 
And where the apple still inclined 
Its blossoms o’er the box, 


Near to the lilacs round the pond, 

In its stone ring hard by, 

We wok our seats, where, save the sky, 
And the few forest trees beyond 


The garden wall, we nothing saw, 
But flowers and blossoms, and we heard 
Nought but the whirring of some bird, 
Or the rooks’ distant, clamorous caw. 


And in the shade we saw the face 
Of our dear Mary sleeping near, 
And thou wert by té smile and hear, 
And speak with innate truth and grace. 


There through the pleasant noontide hours 
My task of echoed song I sung; 
Turning the golden southern tongue 

Into the iron ore of ours! 


*T was the great Spanish master’s pride, 
The story of the hero proved ; 
*T was how the Moorish princess loved, 
And how the firm Fernando died. 
O, happiest season ever scen, 
O, day, indeed the happiest day ; 
Join with me, love, and with me say 
Sweet Summer time and scene. 


Vv. 


One picture more before I close 


Fond Memory’s fast dissolving views ; 
One picture more before I lose 
The radiant outlines as they rose. 


*T is evening, and we leave the porch, 
And for the hundredth time adinire 
The Rhododendron’s cones of fire 

Rise round the tree, like torch o'er torch. 


And for the hundredth time point out 
Fach favorite blossom and perfume— 
If the white lilae still doth bloom, 
Or the pink hawthorn fudeth out: 


And by the laurel’d wall, and oer 
The fields of young green corn we ’re gone; 
And by the outer gate, and on 

To our dear friend's oft-trodden door. 


And there in cheerful talk we stay, 
Till deepening twilight warns us home; 
Then once again we backward roam 
Calmly and slow the well-known way— 


And linger for the expected view— 
Day’s dying gleam upon the hill; 
Or listen for the whip-poor- will, 
Or the too seldom shy cuckoo. 


At home the historic page we glean, 
And muse, and hope, and praise and pray— 
Join with me, love, as then, and say 
Sweet Summer time and scene! 











— 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LATIMER AND RIDLEY. 
BURNED AT THE STAKE IN OXFORD, A. D. 1555. 


Tue fires of Smithfield and the massacre of Bar- 
tholomew are truly events of little consequence in 
history, if they fail to convince us of the aggressive 
and unscrupulous policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The claim of the Pope, which never has 
undergone or can undergo any modification what- 
ever, is nothing less than one of universal su- 
premacy. ‘That claim is asserted now as broadly 
and boldly as it was three hundred years ago ; when, 
at the accession of Mary, Cardinal Pole was sent 
over as legate to England, for the reduction of that 
realin to the obedience of the See of Rome, and for 
the extirpation of heresy. 

It matters not what may have been the private 
character of the cardinal. He has been represented 
as a nan of mild nature, humane disposition, and 
averse to the infamous cruelties which were then 
perpetrate.|, the odium of which has been commonly 
thrown upon Bishops Gardiner and Bonner. ‘This 
much at least is plain, that, whatever may have 
been his opinion as to the methods which were 
employed for the suppression of Protestantism, he 
did not deem it expedient to exercise his great power 
in mitigating the fury or ternpering the cruelty of 
the persecution. Ile was a passive witness of the 
enormities, and allowed the mandates of the church 
to supersede the dictates of humanity and the 
merciful teaching of the Saviour. 

The records of the reign af Mary ought, es- 
pecially at the present time, to be studied by those 
who, in their zeal for toleration, forget that they 
have to contend with most bitter and uncompromis- 
ing enemies. Not only the sufferings and fortitude 
of the murtyrs, (among whom were numbered five 
bishops, and twenty-one clergymen of the Reformed 
faith of Fugland,) but the charges on which they 
were condemned, and the noble testimony which 
they bore, will be found detailed in John Fox's 
Acts and Monuments. Nextto that of Archbishop 
Cranmer, the names of Latimer and Ridley can 
never be forgotten in this dind, so long as the 
voice of Protestantism is heard against papal 
superstition and supremacy. Political and ecclesi- 
astical dominion are things inseparable from each 
other in the eye of Rome; and, wherever she has 
succeedel in planting her foot, she has attempted 
to eufurce spiritual submission, and to extinguish 
liberty of conscience by the power of the secular 
arm. The following extract from the work 
alreidy referred to, narrates the close of the 
terrile tragedy which consigned two English prel- 
ates to the flames at Oxford :— 


Then they brought a fagot, kindled with fire, 
and Jaid the same down at Dr. Ridley’s feet. ‘To 
whom master Latimer spake in this manner: * Be 
of good comfort, master Ridley, and play the man. 
We shall this day light such a candle, by God's 
grace, in England, as I tgust shall never be put 
out. 





And so the fire being given unto them, when 
Dr. Ridley saw the fire flaming up towards him, 
he cried with a wonderful loud voice, ‘** In manus 
tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum ; Domine, 
recipe spiritum meum.’’ And after, repeated this 
latter part often in English, ‘* Lord, Lord, receive 
my spirit ;”’ master Latimer crying as vehemently 
on the other side, ** O Father of Heaven, receive my 
soul !’’ who received the flame as it were embracing 
of it. After that he had stroked his face with his 
hands, and as it were bathed them a litile in the 
fire, he soon died(as it appeareth) with very litde 
pain or none. And thus much concerning the end 
of this old and blessed servant of God, master 
Latimer, for whose laborious travails, fruitful life, 
and constant death, the whole realm hath cause to 
give great thanks to Almighty God. 

But master Ridley, by reason of the evil mak- 
ing of the fire unto him, because the wooden 
fagots were laid about the gorse, and over-high 
built, the fire burned first beneath, being kept 
down by the wood ; which when he felt, he desired 
them for Christ's sake to let the fire come unto 
him. Which when his brother-in-law heard, but 
not well understood, intending to rid him out of his 
pain, (for the which cause he gave attendance,) as 
one in such sorrow not well advised what he did, 
heaped fagots upon him, su that he clean covered 
him, which made the fire more vehement beneath, 
that it burned all his nether parts, before it once 
touched the upper ; and that made him leap up and 
down under the fagots, and often desire them to let 
the fire come unto him, saying, *¢ I canuet burn.” 
Which indeed appeared well; for after his legs 


| were consumed by reason of his struggling through 


the pain, (whereof he had no release, but only his 
contentation in God,) he showed that side toward 
us clean, shirt and al] untouched with flame. Yet 
in al] this torment he forgot not to call unto God still, 
having in his mouth, ** Lord, have mercy upon 
me !’’ intermingling his ery, ‘* Let the fire come 
unto me; I cannot burn.’ In which pangs he 
abored till one of the standers-by with his bill 
pulled off the fagots above, and where he saw the 
fire flame up, he wrested himself unto that side. 
And when the flame touched the gunpowder, -he 
was seen to stir no more, but burned on the other 
side, falling down at master Latimer’s feet ; which, 
some said, happened by reason that the chain 
loosed ; others said, that he fell over the chain by 
reason of the poise of his body, and the weakness 
of the nether limbs. 

Some said, that before he was like to fall from 
the stake, he desired them to hold him to it with 
their bills. However it was, surely it moved 


j hundreds to tears, in beholding the horrible sight ; 


for [ think there was none, that had not clean exiled 
all humanity and merey, which would not have 
lamented to behold the fury of the fire so to rage 
upon their bodies. 
I. 
*T is good to sing of champions old 
‘The honor and renown ; 
To tell how truth and loyalty 
Have saved an earthly crown. 
Bat shame to us, if on the day ss 
When higher themes are given— 
When man’s device and man’s decree 
Usurp the word of Heaven— 
We dare forget the nobler names 
Of those who vanquished death, 
To keep unstained, from sire to son, 
Our freedom aud our faith! 
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Il. 

We bend the knee and bow the head 
Upon the Christmas morn, 

In token that, for sinful men, 
The Saviour, Christ, was born. 

Nor less, unto the faithful heart, 
That time must hallowed be, 

On which our Lord and Master died 
In anguish on the tree ; 

And Easter brings its holy hymn, 
Its triumph o’er the grave, 

When He, the dead, arose in might, 
Omnipotent to save. 


Ill. 

We worship as our fathers did, 
In this our English home, 

Not asking grace from mortal man, 
Nor craving leave from Rome. 

Once more the warning note is heard, 
The hour of strife is near— 

What seeks he, with his mitred pomp, 
‘That rank Italian, here? 

What sought they in the former days, 
When last. that mission came ? 

The will, the craft, the creed of Rome 
Remain for aye the same! 

Iv. 

Woe, woe to those who dared to dream 
That England might be free ; 

That Papal power and Papal rule 
Were banished o’er the sea ; 

That he who sat in Peter’s chair, 
Had lost the will to harm, 

Was powerless as a withered crone 
Who works by spell and charm ! 

Woe, woe to those who dared deny 
The Roman Pontiff’s sway! 

His red right arm is bared in wrath, 
To smite, and burn, and slay! 


v. 

Light up, light up the ready fires! 
Sound trumpet, fife, and drum ; 

Give welcome meet to him who ‘brings 
The sovereign hests of Rome. 

No humble barefoot messenger— 
No sandalled monk is he ; 

A stately priest—a Cardinal— 
Proclaims the Pope’s decree. 

And see! upon her royal knees 
The Queen of England falls, 

In homage to a mightier prince, 
Within her father’s halls! 


vi. 

*T is done. Fair England! bow thy head, 
And mourn thy grievous sin ! 

What though the Universal Church 
Will gladly let thee in? 

The stain is still upon thy brow, 
The guilt is on thy hand ; 

For thou hast dared to worship God, 
Against the Pope’s command. 

And thou hast scoffed at saint and shrine, 

‘ Denied the Queen of Heaven, 

And opened up with impious hands 

The Holy Book unshriven. 


Vil. 

For this, and for thy stubborn will 
In daring to be free, 

A fearful penance must be done 
Ere guilt shall pass from thee. 





The prophets of the new-born faith, 
The leaders of the blind— 

Arise, and take them in the midst— 
Leave not a man behind ! 

In London’s streets and Oxford's courts 
A solemn fast proclaim, 

And let the sins of England's Church 
Be purged away by flame ! 


VIII. 

In order long, the monkish throng 
Wind through the Oxford street, 

With up-drawn cowls, and fulded hands, 
And slow and noiseless feet. 

Before their train the Crucifix 
Is borne in state on high, 

And banners with the Agnus wave, 
And crosiers glitter by : 

With spangled image, star-becrowned, 
And gilded pyx they come, 

To lay once more on English necks 
The hateful yoke of Rome. 


: Ix. 

The mail-clad vassals of the Church 
With men-at-arms are there, 

And England’s banner overhead 
Floats proudly in the air. - 

And England's bishops walk beneath— 
Ah me! that sight of woe! 

An old, old man, with tottering limbs 
And hair as white as snow. 

Another, yet in manhood’s prime, 
The blameless and the brave— 

And must they pass, O cruel Rome, 
To yonder hidevus grave ? 


=. 
** Ay—for the Church reclaims her own}; 
To her all power is given— 
The fagot and the sword on earth— 
The keys of hell and heaven. 
To sweep the heretics away, 
°T is thus the Church commands— 
What means that wailing in the crowd? 
Why wring they so their hands ? 
Why do the idle women shriek— 
The men, why frown they so? 
Lift up the Host, and Jet them kneel, 
As onwards still we go.” 


XI. 

The Host was raised—they knelt not yeb— 
Nor English knee was bowed, 

Till Latimer and Ridley came, 
Each in his penance-shroud. 

Then bent the throng on either side, 
Then knelt both sire and dame, 

And thousand voices, choked with sobs, 
Invoked the martyrs name. 

No chanted hymn could drown the cry, 
No tramp, nor clash of steel— 

O England! in that piteous hour, 
Was this thy sole appeal ? 


XII. 

What moret That cry arose on high; 
*T was heard, where all is calm, 

By Him who, for the martyr’s pang, 
Vouchsafes the martyr’s palm ; 

By Him who needs no human arm 
To work his righteous will :— 

‘* The Lorp is in his holy place, 
Let all the earth be still.” 
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They said it—they who gave the doom, 
In that most awful name— 
And if they spoke in blasphemy, 


So shail they die in shame! 
XI. 
To death—to death! The stake is near, 


The fagots piled around ; 

The men-at-arms have made their ring, 
The spearmen take their ground ; 

The torches, reeking in the sun, 
Send up their heavy fume ; 

And by the pile the torturer 
Is waiting for the doom. 

With earnest eye and steadfast step, 
Approach the martyr twain— 

“‘ Our cross !”’ they said—then kissed the stake, 

And bowed them to the chain. 


XIV. 
Short be the pang !—Not yet, not yet! 
The Tempter lingers near— 
Rome parts not with her victims so ; 
A Priest is at their ear. 
‘* Life—life, and pardon! say the word, 
Why still so stubborn be? 
Do homage to our Lord the Pope— 
One word, and you are free ! 
O brothers! yield ye even now— 
Speak but a single name— 
Salvation lies not but with Rome; 
Why die in raging flame?” 


xv. 
Then out spoke aged Latimer :— 
‘“*T tarry by the stake, 
. Not trusting to my own weak heart, 
But for the Saviour’s sake. 
Why speak of life or death to me, 
Whose days are but a span? 
Our crown is yonder—Ridley—see ! 
Be strong and play the man. 

God helping, such a torch this day 
We'll light on English land, 
That Rome and all her cardinals - 

Shall never quench the brand!” 


XVI. 
They died. O ask not how they died! 
May never witness tell, 
That once again on English ground 
Was wrought that deed of hell! 
The Consul, mad for Christian blood, 
Even in his deadliest rage, 

Was human when he opened up 
The famished lion’s cage— 

More human far than they of Rome, 
Who claimed the Christian name, 

When those, the ministers of Christ, 
Were writhing in the flame! 


XVII. 
Harlot of Rome! and dost thou come 
With bland demeanor now ? 
The bridal smile upon thy lips, 
The flush upon thy brow— 
The cup of sorcery in thy hand, 
Still in the same array, 
As when our fathers in their wrath 
Dashed it and thee away? 
No! by the ashes of the saints, 
Who died beneath thy hand, 
Thou shalt not dare to claim as thine 
One foot of English land! 
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XVIII. 

The echo of thy tread shall make 
The light still higher burn— 

A blaze shall rise from Cranmer’s grave 
And martyred Ridley’s urn! 

A blaze which they who own thy power 
Shall stand aghast to see, 

A blaze that in your infamy 
Shall show both them and thee! 

Yes! send thy Cardinals again— 
Once more array thy powers— 

Their watchword is, The Pope of Rome— 
The Word of God, be ours! - 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
AN AUSTRALIAN SQUATTER’S LIFE.* 


Way and wherefore John Henderson, Esq., 
uondam lieutenant in her majesty’s Ceylon Rifle 
Regiment, gave preference to the monotonous ster- 
ility of New South Wales over those rich and 
varied uplands so much vaunted by Mr. Henry 
Charles Bier as a little Eden for colonists in the 
land of the Cingalese, we are not informed. Never 
did emigrant start with lighter heart or more buoy- 
ant spirits. The sea was “ glorious,’’ the skipper 
merry, companions boon, and there was nothing 
but cigars, songs, and carousing till the tipple was 
exhausted; a grievance which happily did not 
take place till the ee ship Fortune was on the 
point of entering Bass’ Straits, whose scenery, 
after a long sea voyage, cheered the discontented 
passengers, as much as if ale of the same name had 
flowed through them. 

Once landed on the Australian continent, all Mr. 
Henderson’s good spirits appear, however, to have 
forsaken him. He is ever throughout an intelligent,. 
persevering, courageous, and enduring squatter; 
but climate, or country, or the aspect of things, 
sobered him at once to that earnest and resolute ex- 
ertion by which the difficulties to be encountered 
are alone to be overcome. 

Disappointment, indeed, tracked his footsteps at 
every move. Sydney was not foreign enough and 
sufficiently oriental in its appearance to please him. 
How true it is, that what is joy to one man’s heart. 
is gall to another. ‘‘It was too like home!’’ 
Nor did a closer intimacy make a more favorable: 
impression. The town is set down in a sandy 
desert, is infested by mosquitoes, and other trouble- 
some insects and vermin, and is subject to high. 
winds, called, in colonial parlance, ‘* Brick-field- 
ers,’’ which bear with them clouds of dust, render- 
ing it impossible to go out while the blast continues, 
or to keep a door or window open, unless one: 
would wish to be suffocated. There are no places 
of amusement except a miserable theatre, and only 
one house deserving the name of hotel in the whole 
town, and there the attendance is wretched. 

Having stayed about four weeks in Sydney, 
busied in making inquiries and acquaintances, Mr. 
Henderson deemed it expedient to travel into the 
country, or bush, in order to see for himself. With 
this view he purchased a horse, and started in the 
first place to Goulburn. The road thither he 


* Excursions and Adventures in New South Wales ; 
with Pictures of Squatting and of Life in the Bush; an 
Account of the Climate, Productions, and Natural His- 
tory of the Colony, and of the Manners and Customs of 
the Natives, with Advice to Emigrants, &c. By John 
Henderson, Esq. 2 vols. W. Shoberl. 
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describes as execrable, no scenery, no fine view— 
nothing, in fact, but the everlasting gum-tree. Part 
of the way also lay through Bargo Brush, a favorite 
haunt of bushrangers, and ‘‘ a miserable cut-throat- 
leoking place.”” ‘* The sameness and desolateness 
of the country,’’ says Mr. Henderson, ‘‘are exces- 
sive, and this, my first excursion, gave me strik- 
ing experience of the monotony and cheerlessness 


of the bush, a feeling which my future wanderings | bo 


fully confirmed.” 

This is partly to be attributed to the country be- 
ing-so generally uninhabited, partly to the uniform- 
ity of soi] and contrasted configuration, still more 
so to the general absence of animal life; and, most 
of all, to the monotonous vegetation. The last two 
considerations alone would suffice to negative our 
selecting Austraiia for a colonial home. The fact 
is, that, with few exceptions, the trees and shrubs 
of New Holland are evergreens. By far the most 
common, the eucalypti, or gum-trees, vary a little 
in the color of their bark ; but the foliage of all is 
-very scanty, and affords no shade. The forest and 
‘swamp oaks are pretty trees, and the so-called 
apple-tree is the handsomest and most European- 
looking tree of which the Australian forest can 
boast. The Moreton Bay pine is also an exceed- 
ingly graceful tree, as is also the Norfolk Island 
pine. ‘The Bangalo cabbage-tree and fern-tree give 
at times a tropical appearance to the brush. The 
enly deciduous trees are the cedat, of which there 
are several varieties. The brush abounds in creep- 
ers, more especially vines and parasites, and there 
are also many beautiful flowering plants; but still 
the general effect, whether of the plains dotted 
with myall shrubs, or the hilly country with gum- 
trees, or the salt-water creeks with mangroves, or 
within the brush itself with an impervious matted 
growth of vines and saplings, towered over by 
gums, cedars, figs, and other forest trees, the 
silence undisturbed, save Uy the mournful call of 
the cuckoo, or the painful scream of the cat-bird— 
still the monotony is disagreeable and oppressive. 

We see in this the permanence of that great law 
which pervades all nature, and on which all life and 
the joy of life depend. The eye has need of 
ehange, and never willingly dwells on the same 
color, but always requires another, and that so 
urgently, that it produces colors itself, if it does not 
actually find them. ‘There is, indeed, a law of re- 
quired change that pervades everything, and applies 
itself to every position and act of life, and which is 
strangely infringed in the solitude and monotony 

.of bush life, and most so in bush life in Australia. 

But our meditations have carried us away from 
Mr. Henderson, whom we left on the way to Goul- 
burn, laboring under first, and, with him, almost 
always disagreeable, impressions. Goulburn itself 
fared no betier. ‘With the surrounding country,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ 1 was much disappointed; except the 
ground cleared about the house, and the clearances 
of the few neighbors, at distances of five and ten 
miles, all was interminable and barren bush. ‘The 
gtass was extremely scanty, and what there was 

peared brown and parched up.’’ The so-called 
‘¢ Shoalhaven Gullies’’ he, however, acknowledges 
to be ‘‘a grand and romantic place.” As to the 
township of Goulburn, he says it proved to be a 
paltry village, consisting of perhaps a hundred 
small cottages, planted in the midst of a gravelly 
plain, one of a series of ** downs,’’ not far trom the 
river Wallondelly, which at this time was merely 
achain of water-holes in the apparent bed of a river. 
Upon this excursion Mr. Henderson made acquaint- 
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ance with two other evils—the excessive dearness 
of the inns, and the abundance of vermin. Of the 
latter, he says they are the curse of the colony. If 
a hut is deserted for a month it becomes alive with 
vermin of all kinds. The very sand swarms with 
them. The sheep stations supply you with sheep- 
ticks, and the farms furnish their quota of weevils, 
which know how to bite as well as their neigh- 
rs : 


The trees in the bush are full of bugs ; the brushes 
abound in ticks ; the emu is covered with them, and 
so, I am told, is the kangaroo. I have seen huts in 
the bush crawling with cockroaches, like a hive of 
bees at swarming time ; and even in the most res 
able and cleanly houses, I have been made ashamed 
and miserable by one of the most active of these 
varieties of vermin getting into my clothes. Indeed, 
for the first six months after my arrival in the colony, 
I suffered so much in this way that I seriously con- 
templated leaving on that account alone ; for I felt 
almost unable to support the fatigue of travelling by 
day, and of walking up and down my room all night, 
instead of sleeping. General Macquarie, who was 
fond of immortalizing his name, it is said, dignified 
with it one of the indigenous varieties of bugs, and 
the ‘‘ simax Macquariensis,’’ along with the ‘‘ Pulex 
irritans’’ (called by the New Zealanders, on whom 
we have conferred it, “‘ the little European,’’) were 
no strangers. 


After this, Mr. Henderson took another journey 
to the southward, but with little or no encourage- 
ment. So great was the state of depression at 
Woolengong, that two thirds of its houses were 
uninhabited, and the streets green with ‘ 
The scenery of the country around Shoalhaven, 
Illawarra Mountain, and the Kangaroo Ground, 
was varied and beautiful; and of the capabilities 
of this part of the country there can be no real 
doubts, notwithstanding the unfavorable circum- 
stances and season at which Mr. Henderson visited 
it. 

After a few minor excursions up the Paramatta 
to Windsor, the North Shore, Botany Bay, &c., 
Mr. Henderson sailed in a steamer for Port Mac- 
quarie, at that time the most northern settlement 
in New South Wales. The sight of this station 
somewhat rejoiced his heart. He at once pro- 
claimed it to be the best built and most prettily 
situated township he had seen in the colony. This 
‘* pretty town’’ has, however, also its drawbacks. 
Ever since it ceased to be exclusively a penal 
settlement, it has been used as a depot for what are 
called ‘ specials,” that is, special or gentlemen 
convicts; and for invalids: 


Here may be seen gallant naval and military offi- 
cers, eloquent parsons, learned lawyers, acute and 
once opulent bankers and merchants, ‘“‘et id genus 
omne.”? There is also a sprinkling of aristocracy— 
of brothers and sons of lords, right honorables, 
baronets, &c., and some claiming such titles, or suc- 
cession to them for themselves. From these are found 
all grades, down to the London Jew and the Tipperary 
murderer. Those who claim the an of ‘‘ special’”’ are 
better off than, and often placed above, their fellows, 
the authorities evidently forgetting or discarding, the 
admirable apothegm of the ancients—‘‘ fiat justitia, 
ruat celum!’’ 

When circumstances favor them, they are assigned 
to their wives, or made constables, gaolers, wardsmen 
of the prisoners’ barracks, overseers, or storekeepers 
of road-parties, &c. Some of them, as well as many 
of the invalids, are lent out to settlers, who thus 
obtain slaves for their keep, but in general they are 
not of much use. I have seen lawyers and bankers 
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tending sheep, soldiers and parsons acting as stock- 
men, and gamblers and pickpockets filling the capac- 
ity of hut-keepers ; but it is not to be expected that 
they will be found well adapted to a mode of life so 
different from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. It was wonderful, however, how soon some 
of them learn to be useful ; and I well remember a 
gentleman pointing out to me his best shepherd, and 
stating that he had formerly been a notorious London 
pickpocket. 


After a trip up the Hastings and Wilson Rivers, 
Mr. Henderson crossed the country to the M’Leay, 
at that time affording the most valuable supply of 
red-cedar timber in the colony. On this occasion 
our settler struck the river ten miles below the spot 
where he afterwards established himself, being 
upon a creek which subsequently bore his own 
name. The sawyers are described as leading a 
wild life of it, and spending their wages in drunken 
bouts. Before finally taking up his abode on the 
M’Leay, Mr. Henderson returned to Sydney, and 
thence made an excursion to the River * and 
Liverpool Plains in quest of stock. There are 
several small towns on the Hunter, as Maitland 
and Darlington, but still in their infancy. The 
river itself is described as everywhere encumbered 
by flats and shallows, with here and there an 
opening, where some settler has established him- 
self. 

The journey to Liverpool Plains lay partly 
through brush and downs, upon the latter of which 
was a petrified forest. Then came Kinkdon Ponds 
and the burning mountains of Wingan, evidently 
an instance of decomposing pyrites acting on bitu- 
minous shale. ‘Fhere were inns on the road, but, 
as usual, very extortionate, and abounding in ver- 
min. Liverpool Plains were suffering at the time 
from prolonged drought ; and the Peel was dried 
up through nearly its whole course. ‘The Namoi, 
which receives the waters of the Peel when there 
are any flowing, afforded only a few pools for 
sheep-shearing and daily use. On these plains the 
proprietors of stock were suffering from six great 
evils at once; dried-up pasturage, deficiency of 
water, disease among the stock, wild dogs, hostile 
natives, and predatory bushrangers. ‘The only 
counterpvise we can find out was, that at night they 
cvuld contemplate the Southern Cross—that mag- 
nificent constellation, whose beauty made Dante 
speak of the “‘ widowed sight’’ of those who had 
not seen it. 

It was, however, at a station on the Mooki* that 
Mr. Henderson purchased his herd of cattle. The 
beasts themselves having, from scarcity of grass 
and water, wandered to immense distances, it took 
more than a month to collect them, during which 
time our settler slept in the open air, at a distance 
of several hundred yards from the station, to avoid 
the swarms of vermin. At length a sufficient 
number being collected, they were branded, and 
accounts were settled, but not without difficulties : 


The man from whom I purchased my stock had 
risen from the lowest walks of life, and was not only 
disgusting in manners, but ruffianly and (it turned 
out) of notoriously bad character. While under his 
roof, my saddlebags, which were secured with a pad- 
lock, were broken open, and the agreement that had 
been made between him and me was stolen from my 


* The Namoi, Peel, and Mooki Rivers, are marked on 
the maps as flowing into the Darling and Murray Rivers ; 
but they appear the greater part of the year, if not always, 
to be lust in swamps. 





pocket-book. From the nature of our transaction, he 
may have hoped to turn this to his advantage, or he 
may have expected to find also a subsequent agree- 
ment which, from his apparent disinclination to fulfil 
his contract, I had obliged him to sign : but this latter 
document I had chanced to retain in my pocket, and 
his nefarious designs were thus defeated. Such are 
the people with whom one comes in contact in New 
South Wales! * * * * * # 

Because I declined submitting to his imposition, he 
became so violent as even, by his gestures, to threaten 
blows. In my own defence, I prepared to make use 
of a pistol, which I had in my pocket, when my 
worthy host, overcome with passion, called for his 
gun, and rushed to the hut for it. 

Fortunately, however, for the prevention of blood- 
shed, his wife interposed, and prevented his purpose 
until he cooled sufficiently to see the madness of the 
alternative he was choosing—namely, that of being 
either shot or hung. This intervention was more 
than he deserved from his spouse, whom he had once 
brought to death’s door by cutting her head open with 
asabre. I afterwards met the surgeon who attended 
her on that occasion, and was informed that the 
scoundrel, her husband, in terror that she would die 
and leave him to be hanged, on his knees offered his 
whole herd of cattle to the medical man if he would 
save her ; and, after her recovery, would not give one 
farthing in return for having his neck saved from the 
halter. 


It was only now that our settler’s difficulties can 
be said to have really commenced. He had asso- 
ciated with himself a partner, whom he calls Mr. 
R , and some helps ; and having provided them- 
selves with a good blanket, a tin quart and a pint 
pot each, with these strapped on behind, holsters 
in front, saddle-bags across the saddle, and rifles 
slung at their sides, they started to drive their herd 
from the Mooki to the M’Leay. On such a journey 
the greatest of all difficulties, and they were most 
numerous and varied, arose from the deficiency of 
water. They had not been out many days before 
they were glad to suck the frozen dew from the 
blades of grass. By Salisbury Plains and New 
England it was all pretty well, for there were. sta- 
tions ; but beyond that the route was marked only 
by tomahawked trees, and they were not long in 
losing it. Next followed the multiplied fatigues 
of driving the herd, and looking out for a road, 
superadded to the mere getting forward. At one 
time a stupendous precipice threatened to stop all 
further progress whatsoever ; at others, they were 
themselves, and cattle, two or three days without 
food or drink! Atlength they reached the M’Leay ; 
and, after difficulties innumerable, and great suffer- 
ings and privations, they got to a station called 
Towel Creek. Among the peculiarities of travel 
in the brush, we may here notice the nettle, a sting- 
ing tree, from the effects of which the horse suffers 
more than man. Mr. Henderson thus relates an 
occurrence that befell him when bewildered among 
some cedar-paths in an extensive brush : 





Trying, at the termination of one of these paths, to 
force my way through the jungle, I got among some 
young nettle-trees, and my horse was severely stung. 
Within ten minutes he began to stagger under me, 
and at last fell. I sprang off, and myself landed 
among nettle-trees ; but though I was stung, I did 
not feel it much more than common nettles. 

My charger had not lain long, when he started up, 
plunging and rearing most furiously. He soon fell 
again, however, when I succeeded in getting the sad- 
dle off him. Again he rose, again he staggered about, 
rearing high in the air, and again he fell. I was now 
much alarmed for him, and would have bled him, 
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with my knife, but he was so furious that it was im- 
neg todo so. I applied my whip, however, and 

ept him moving about when he was up, thinking 
that might do him some good, but it was of no avail. 
He soon became perfectly frantic, dashing his head 
against the trees, breaking down the young saplings 
and brushwood, and leaving his hoof-marks on the 
bark of the trees around. At last, exhausted, he fell 
to rise no more. 

After rolling and plunging about for some time 
longer, his limbs became rigid, and trembled violent- 
ly, while his whole body was covered with lather and 
perspiration. In this state he remained for half an 
hour or longer, and then the poor steed was no more. 
He died in less than three hours after he had been 
stung. 


Ascending a very steep range at a distance of 
five miles from Towel Creek, and descending five 
miles further, the party ultimately encamped upon 
the confines of what was now to become their cat- 
tle-run. The site was, according to Mr. Hender- 
son’s account, a very beautiful one—an extensive 
flat at the mouth of a creek which falls into the 
M’Leay; in the background, about eight or nine 
miles up the creek, a huge mountain, supported 
right and left by conical hills, while a mass of 
confused ranges reached down on both sides to the 
river. All this hilly and mountain land was well 
wooded. Here they made bark huts; but the river 
rose and flooded the flat, and provisions became 
scarce. An excursion to Port Macquarie, distant 
about eighty miles, became necessary to obtain 
supplies, tools, men, &c. There was no society ; 
Mr. Henderson’s nearest neighbor, who dwelt in a 
creek ten or eleven miles off, still, like most squat- 
ters, thought that his run had been encroached upon 
by the new comer. They had not been long en- 
camped before a party of blacks paid them a visit. 
They are described as being great strapping and 
ferocious-looking fellows, fully armed with spears, 
boomerangs, and tomahawks. ‘These amiable abo- 
rigines were not long in manifesting their hostility 
to the whites, notwithstanding that they are said to 
entertain the belief that they themselves become, 
or, as they express it, ** jump up white fellows :” 


The distance from the huts to the old camping- 
place was about a quarter of a mile ; and when the 
men had one morning finished milking, and had just 
crossed the creek on their way back, five blacks start- 
ed out of the brush upon the bank, fully armed, as if 
intending mischief. Dennis, my assigned servant, 
called out to them, ‘* What you look out?’’ when one 
of them answered, ‘‘ Toorki!’’ meaning that they 
were going to hunt the wild turkey ; but Dennis 
knew that he was part of the game for which they 
had lain in wait that morning. 

The blacks did not attack them at once, for they 
seldom strike a white man, except from behind. The 
two unfortunate whites, with their heads half turned 
round, and keeping their eyes on the savages, walked 
swiftly towards the station, and got a little a-head of 
the blacks, who followed them. When about the 
middle of the flat, however, they discovered several 
more of their enemies running quickly along the 
range towards the huts, so as to intercept them. They 
now saw that their only chance of safety lay in speed, 
and, dropping the milk-pail, they fled towards my hut. 

{t was not yet seven, and I was still asleep, when 
the door was burst in by the men, whose cries of 
** The blacks, the blacks !’’ soon roused me. Jump- 
ing up, I seized my rifle, which stood ready loaded in 
the corner, and sprang to the door. When I reached 
this point, [ saw the foremost black fellow, at a dis- 
tance of about twenty yards, poising his spear in the 
air, an? al:cst in the act of launching it at one of 
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the men who as yet had only reached the doorway. 
Our foes stood on the brink of the steep bank, and 
the moment they caught a glimpse of me, or of the 
rifle, they were off like deer, springing at one bound 
down the bank, and before I could raise the piece to 
my shoulder ! 


About the same time, the blacks committed sev- 
eral other depredations : 


My neighbor, who, as I have said, dwelt ten miles 
down the river, anxious to prevent my occupying part 
of the run adjoining my station, had erected a hut at 
the distance of about two miles, and placed two men 
in it. This hut stood upon a fine creek, commonly 
called Saunders’ Creek, from a man of that name, 
who had been murdered there some little time before 
by the blacks. The same spot was again to become 
the scene of savage revenge, 

While one of the two men who now occupied this 
place was absent one day, the blacks took advantage 
of the age and weakness of the hut-keeper, whom 
they attacked and left for dead, finishing their work, 
of course, by rifling the hut. The man was after- 
wards removed, and taken down the country to the 
hospital, where, after a long and painful illness, he 
became somewhat better, but whether he ultimately 
recovered or not, I never heard. This event, though 
much to be deplored, was of service to me, for the 
hut was immediately abandoned by my troublesome 
neighbor, and taken possession of by me. 


Such are the aborigines; and even worse things 
are told of them, as for example: 


Weak or deformed children are frequently if not 
always, killed by the mothers. This would seem 
almost unnecessary, for a delicate child could not 
long survive the rough life and frequent hunger to 
which it must be exposed. Such is the case, how- 
ever ; I have known instances of it myself, occurring 
in my immediate neighborhood. ° 

On one occasion, during the illness of our former 
worthy commissioner, Mr. Oakes, Mr. Sullivan, who 
was Commissioner of Crown Lands, within the boun- 
daries, went on an expedition against the Yarra- 
harpny blacks, a tribe notorious for their savage dis- 
positions, and inhabiting the country between the 
mouths of the M’Leay and the Nambuccoo. They 
had, at that time, made an attack upon the sawyers 
occupied upon the latter river, which had ended in 
the murder of one of these adventurous men, and 
this was not the first time that their aggressions had 
so ended. : 

The commissioner, taking the police with him, 
came upon their camp, and dispersed them with some 
slaughter. While standing near their deserted gun- 
yas, Mr. Sullivan informed me that he heard a noise, 
appearing like a child crying, and proceeding from 
the earth. Guided by the sound, he arrived at a pile 
of pieces of tea-tree bark, which, on being removed, 
were found to cover a hole in the ground, in which a 
live child had recently been placed, in an erect posi- 
tion. He conjectured that the child was one of those 
which, from weakness or deformity, had been doomed 
to death: But what was done with the foundling? it 
will be asked. Whether or not it was left to its fate, 
I am not able to say. 


Yet, if a white man injures a black, he is ame- 
nable to the law as much as if he wronged his 
own countrymen, and is almost as likely to be 
detected in the one case as the other. If, on the 
other hand, the black is the aggressor, he flies to 
his ravines and brushes, where no horseman can 
follow him, and where the white man will never 
find him, unless peradventure he has another black 
to track his enemy. If he finds him, he can only 
shoot him, at the risk of being hanged, for the sav- 
age will rarely be captured alive, unless wounded ; 
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Under these circumstances, it is evident that the 
game law cannot be justly and equally administered 
to the two races, who are continually thrown into 
hostile contact on the frontiers of the colony. The 
gun is the only law the black fears: the only power 
that deters him from murder and plunder; and the 
only available administrator of punishment for his 
offences. 

Those who denounce the squatter as a murderer 
and land-robber, it has been well said in ‘‘ Kennedy’s 
Account of Texas,’ ‘‘ take no thought of the spirit 
that has impelled him onwards, of the qualities he is 
constrained to display, and the social ameliorations 
of which he is the pioneer. He loves the wilderness 
for the independence it confers—for the sovereignty 
which it enables him to wield by dint of his personal 
energies. The forest is subject to his axe—its inhab- 
itants to his gun.”’ 

By daily toil, and at the risk of his life, he earns 
his bread, and leads a life of conscious independence 
where the grand old forests have stood for ages, and 
where the foot of the white man never trod before. 
His life is one of continued labor, solitude, and too 
often warfare. He has an enemy untiring, and often 
Waiting long for his time; cunning, wary, and expert; 
frequently displaying great courage, and, if he has 
wrongs to avenge, heedless on whom he wreaks his 
vengeance, so long as a white man is the victim. 
Surely, then, the man who is the pioneer of civiliza- 
tion—who, going out into the wilderness, spends his 
days in toil and danger, and his nights in dreariness 
and solitude—who must send out his shepherd with a 
musket on his shoulder, and sling his rifle at his side 
when he rides among his herds—who, making a lodg- 
ment in the bush, causes ‘‘ the desert to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose,’’ and opens the way for the 
smiling villages, the good old British institutions, 
and the happy population which follow, surely this 
man has not labored in vain; but has deserved at 
least leniency at our hands. 

Far be it from me to advocate the causeless and 
indiscriminate slaughter which has often taken place. 
At the same time, one is indignant when one hears 
those comfortable and luxuriant philanthropists, who, 
overflowing with sympathy for all races but their 
own, sit by their own warm firesides at home, range 
not beyond the smoke of their native cities, and there 
consign to everlasting destruction the hardy and 
adventurous backwoodsman, whose own right arm is 
his only defence. 


The squatter has not, however, only blacks and 
bushrangers, drought and famine, and disease to 
encounter, there are many points of a minor kind 
which detract much from the charms of his adven- 
turous life. Among these may be especially noticed 
the snakes, of which the deadliest is the death-ad- 
der. It appears, from well authenticated cases, that 
men who are bitten by this snake only survive a 
few minutes. It is described as a disgusting look- 
ing reptile, of a brownish color, between two and 
three feet long, thick and clumsy in its shape, and 
with a small, pointed, and hard process at its tail. 
The black snake, the yellow and brown snakes, and 
the whip-snake, are also deadly : 


When one considers the abundance of venomous 
snakes in this country, it becomes matter of surprise 
that so few people are killed by them. It is true they 
will avoid one if possible, but they so often lie upon 
paths, and get into houses, that one can scarce help 
coming in contact with them. I have rode over them, 
stepped, or rather sprang over them when too late to 
draw back; been pulled back by others when about to 
tread upon them; seen them fall from the roof upon 
the floor; killed them in my verandah; seen one 
creep out of a log of wood brought to the fire; and 
found the skeleton of one behind a trunk in my bed- 
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room; and yet have had the good fortune never to be 
bitten. Neither did any of my servants suffer in this 
way, though I had one man who, before he came to 
me, had received a bite, but had saved himself by 
cutting out the piece. 

It must be confessed that these snakes are a con- 
stant source of terror and annoyance to many. Some 
wear great boots on account of them, and all wise 
people look into their beds before they jump in. 
There is no place that one can be sure is free from 
them. ‘The roof, the verandah, beds, curtains, gar- 
dens, wells, &c., in each, or all, the deadly enemy 
may lurk. They abound in brushes, and wind among 
the branches of the trees. Sometimes they look down 
from the top of orchard trees; at other times they 
take possession of your drawing-room. When a house 
is raised a few feet from the ground, upon sleepers 
and blocks, be sure that underneath are whole colo- 
nies of vipers. 


Lest the reader shall not have formed, from what 
we have quoted, a clear idea of the charms of a 
squatter’s life, we will place them still more con- 
cisely before him in the author’s own words : 


Removed from society, and the refinements of life, 
he becomes careless of his appearance and manners; 
nay, he becomes heedless even of those comforts of 
life which are within his reach. With hundreds of 
cattle he has no butter, or cheese, and very often no 
milk! With a rich soil around him, he has no gar- 
den; not any vegetable or fruit to drive away the 
scurvy. With grain he has no poultry; with a gun 
he has no game; with hooks and grasshoppers he has 
no fish, Make a hole with your toe and throwa 
peachstone in, or drop one on the ground, and ‘n 
three years it bears fruit; stick a vine cutting into 
the earth, and in fifteen or sixteen months, clusters 
of fine grapes are hanging from its boughs, and yet 
the squatter seldom does the one or the other. 

He certainly has good reasons for not making his 
station too attractive, but it cannot be denied that his 
life is often much more cheerless and comfortless than 
it need be. Few of the stations are adorned by a 
female. Wherever this is the case, a great improve- 
ment is perceptible. 

The squatter’s dwelling is frequently a hut no 
better than those of his men ; with a bark roof, an 
earthen floor, a hotbed of vermin, and a narrow berth 
fixed in one corner. ‘The track through the forest 
leads up to his door, before which stands a bit of 
paling, or a couple of hurdles, to sur his blankets on, 
if he takes this trouble to dispel the vermin. 

His mode of life is uniform to excess. When he 
arises in the morning, he smokes his short black clay 
pipe; breakfast tardily appears, consisting of tea, 
damper, and a huge pile of mutton chops, if his is a 
sheep station, or salt beef, if acattle station. After 
breakfast, he lights his pipe again, and sallies forth 
on horseback. His dress consists of a broad-brimmed 
straw hat, a blue shirt, fustian, or some such trowsers, 
supported by a belt round the waist, and ankle boots ; 
his heels are armed with spurs, while in his belt, or 
in holsters, he probably has pistols. In his hand he 
carries the universal stockwhip, the handle a foot 
long, and the lash twelve or sixteen feet, and giving 
forth sounds that startle the silence of the forest. 
During the day, his pipe is re-lighted at every hut or 
fire-stick he passes, or, if he sees none of these, he has 
recourse to his flint and steel. 

Probably he is out till sunset without eating any- 
thing, and when he returns he sups, as he breakfasted, 
on damper and mutton chops, or salt beef, not both, 
but on one or the other, according to the stock lie 
breeds. If at home to dinner, his fare is the same ; 
and even if he calls on a neighbor ten or twelve miles 
off, he finds no variety. Ten to one he has no books, 
or no taste for reading ; therefore he smokes his pipe 
till bedtime, and then turns in. 
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The next day is only a repetition of the one that 
went before it, and so, 


He eats, and drinks, and sleeps ; what then? 
He eats, and drinks, and sleeps again. 


There is one further subject, which we cannot 
leave these entertaining and instructive volumes 
without noticing, as corroborative of what we have 
before said concerning the degeneration of races 
by climate. Speaking of the effect of the climate 
of Australia upon the European, Mr. Henderson 
says, ‘‘ In one generation, even, they shoot up after 
the fashion of the Americans, and the young ‘corn 
stalks’ and ‘ currency lasses,’ as the youth of each 
sex are called, can generally be distinguished from 
children born in Europe. It is probable that in this 
respect, as in others, they will, in a few genera- 
tions, strongly resemble the Americans. The 
girls are frequently very good-looking, and arrive 
at maturity at an early age. I have seen them 
marriageable at fifteen, and have known them mar- 
ried even at thirteen.’ Where there is precocious 
maturity, we need not say there is also precocious 
decay. Upon this subject the clever author of a 
little work upon the United States, called ‘* Across 
the Atlantic,’’ recently published, also says, ‘I 
cannot help reverting to a point which has been 
noticed by every traveller—I mean the painful and 
haggard expression of almost every countenance 
that you meet in the United States. This observa- 
tion is more strongly riveted upon my mind than 
any other that I made, and I can unhesitatingly 
affirm that Mr. Dickens and other writers, in de- 
scribing this peculiar trait, have fallen short, very 
far short, of the reality. Such a collection of 
wrinkled, miserable, sallow faces as force them- 
selves upon your attention, as you walk down the 
streets, or sit in one of the long railway cars, or 
pace the deck of a steamer, it would be impossible 
to describe.”’ 

Evidence upon this important point is thus not 
only cumulative, but the fact itself is evidently be- 
coming, year after year, more painfully glaring 
and apparent. 





The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by 
Rosert Cuampers. Four vols. Vol. 1. Edin- 
burgh : Chambers. 


Tuis edition of the life and writings of the great 
Scottish Peasant and Poet is not a mere reprint or 
repetition of the countless editions that have gone 
before it. Mr. Chambers has thoroughly re-exam- 
ined his subject, has collected new and authentic 
materials for it from all sources still available, and 
has re-cast it in an original and extremely valuable 
form. The book of which the first volume is now 
before us promises accordingly to be the Edition of 
Burns. ; 

Of Burns more than almost any other writer is it 
to be said that his life was in his writings. He 
wrote nothing that had not a portion of his nature 
in it, hardly anything that did not respond to some 
incident or emotion in his life. His literature was 
wholly subject in him to the higher and more pas- 
sionate laws of his being; and so expressly and 
directly were his poems and songs, not less than 
his letters, the coinage of his immediate feelings 
and experience, that his life is legible in them alone. 
Mr. Chambers remarks truly of the former arrange- 
ments of the poetry that each series might be lik- 
ened to a fragmentary view of the poet’s life, sup- 
plementary to the meagre memoir usually prefixed 
—and of course, so arranged, the biographic effect 
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of the whole has always been either imperfectly — 
developed, or lost by dissipation. 

It therefore occurred to Mr. Chambers that if the 
various compositions were strong in strict chrono- 
logical order upon the memoir, they might be made 
to render up the whole light which they are quali- 
fied to cast upon the history of the life and mental 
progress of Burns, at the same time that a new 
significancy would be given to them by being read 
in connection with the current of events and emo- 
tions that had Jed to their production. This plan is 
accordingly adopted in the book before us—we think 
with very great success, The result is, not only 
that much biographical matter is supplied that may 
be called absolutely new, but that the poems gen- 
erally are invested with a meaning, and a character 
of interest, which they did not befure possess. Of 
course the arrangement has involved no small 
amount of patience and labor. ‘In ascertaining 
dates,”’ says Mr. Chambers, ‘‘ in tracing the rela- 
tions of writings to facts, and facts to writings, in 
checking mistakes not merely.of biographers, but 
of the poet himse]f and his nearest relatives, and 
in verifying fresh information, a degree of labor has 
been encountered which seems surprising in regard 
to a poet who flourished only sixty years ago.”’ 

The most striking illustration of the value of such 
an edition offered by this first volume might be taken 
from the incident of Jean Armour and the poems 
now for the first time exhibited in direct connection 
with it ; but this is only one of many instances hardly 
less striking ; and we need not now say more in 
commendation of a book which the honorable and 
conscientious character of its editor, and its scrupu- 
lous and careful execution, will sufficiently récom- 
mend. Much as Mr. Chambers has done for Scot- 
tish literature and education, this remained to be 
done, and we cannot doubt its success; nor will 
English readers fail to be grateful to him for his 
minute marginal explanations of Burns’ vernacular. 





A QUARREL BY POST. 


Mr. Cospen and Peace Deputations 
Cry down quarrellings on a large scale, 
While against childhood’s fierce altercations 
Mrs. Barbauld and Dr. Watts rail; 
But the worst kind of quarrel of any, 
Is one overlooked for the most; 
Though the foes to disputes are so many, 
None have mentioned a quarrel by post. 


It is true, in a quarrel by letter, 
We don’t fear an immediate retort, 
But the face to face plan is much better, 
The disputes, although sharper, are short. 
But when, of your hot indignation 
There remains in your breast not a ghost, 
What so fit to revive irritation 
As an angry rejoinder by post ? 
When you’re speaking, a hasty expression 
The ear it is meant for may miss, 
Or even if heard, the impression 
Is effaced by a smile or a kiss ; 
But if once those same angry terms tracing 
In plain black and white—oh! a host 
Of kind words won’t succeed in effacing 
One syllable sent by the post ! 


In conning such letters well over, 
Every sentence we twist and we turn, 
Till in each careless word we discover 
Hidden meanings to make our wrath burn. 
Very few in these days, it is ceded, 
The temper of angels can boast ; 
Yet you ll own that such tempers are needed 
When concerned in a quarrel by post ! 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE.* 


Tuese Conversations, embracing as they do not 
only the opinions on the most varied topics of one 
of the greatest literary geniuses of the present 
century, but having, more especially in their edu- 
cational relation to the chief reporter, a general 
critical character, afford to the literary student a 
better and a more complete guide to both the minor 
and the greater characteristics of the man than 
any autobiography could be expected to furnish. 
They also, in this respect, quite supersede, in 
literary value and importance, the poetical account 
of his life, given by Goethe in his ‘* Aus meinen 
Leben,’’ and by means of which the mental devel- 
opment of that extraordinary man has hitherto 
been traced. 

The method pursued has been precisely the 
same as that adopted by Boswell, who, attaching 
himself to the rugged moralist, Dr. Johnson, sub- 
mitted to his literary despotism and caprice, simply 
in order to take faithful and copious notes of his 
conversation; and as Boswell’s work has been 
justly considered the most complete portraiture of 
an individual ever published, so it may be truly 
said that Eckermann’s Goethe takes an incontesta- 
ble position in the same rank, as one of the best 
biographies extant. The work has been admirably 
rendered into our own language by Mr. John Oxen- 
ford, whose merits as a translator, and high poeti- 
eal capabilities, are well known to the readers of 
the New Monthly. 

Amid much pardonable, nay, almost engaging 
egotism, there is such a fund of fine feeling, good- 
ness of heart, poetry and artistic taste, learning 
and deep thought, embodied in these pages, that 
none can arise from their perusal without being at 
once purified and improved. Passing over the 
’ notices by Soret, which refer chiefly to Goethe’s 
illness, and which, embodied in the supplement in 
the German work, have been brought by Mr. Oxen- 
ford into their proper co-relation with time, the first 
introduction of our young literary en John 
Peter Eckermann, to the colossus of the day, is at 
once individually and nationally characteristic. 

‘Tt was not long before Goethe came in,’’ the 
biographer relates, ‘‘ dressed in a blue frock-coat, 
and with shoes. What a sublime form! The 
impression upon me was surprising. But he soon 
dispelled all uneasiness by the kindest words. 
We sat down on the sofa. I felt in a happy per- 
plexity through his look and his presence, and 
could say nothing.” 

The house and room, the staircase—with its 
casts from antique statues, the salve on the thresh- 
old, the faithful garrulous servant, all help to fill 
up a beautiful picture. 

‘We sat a long while together,” Eckermann 
records a little further on, ** in a tranquil, affec- 
tionate mood. I was close to him; I forgot to 
speak for looking at him; I could not look enough. 
His face is so powerful and brown! full of wrin- 
kles, and each wrinkle full of expression! And 
everywhere there is such nobleness and firmness, 
such repose and greatness! He spoke in a slow, 
composed manner, such as you would expect from 
an aged monarch. You perceive by his air that 
he reposes upon himself, and is elevated far above 
both praise and blame. I was extremely happy 

* Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret. 


Translated from the German. By John Oxenford. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 
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neat him; I felt becalmed like one who, after 
many toils and tedious expectations, finally sees 
his dearest wishes gratified.”’ 

A noble and genuine enthusiasm for the poet and 
the philosopher breathes in these passages. The 
tendency to hero-worship is, indeed, almost as 
manifest as in the old servant whom Eckermann 
fell in with in the month of November, 1823, and 
who believed that his master could prophesy earth- 
quakes. Nor did Goethe fail to avail himself of 
the young man’s predilections, and great admira- 
tion of, and attachment to, his person. It was a 
part of his excellent nature thus to attach young 
men of promise to himself; and we find him at 
one time lamenting one whom Herder had seduced 
from his literary and friendly fealty. How beauti- 
ful and how captivating the expression used by the 
poet himself on first meeting Eckermann, some of 
whose youthful essays he had just risen from 
perusing. ‘‘ I have just come from you,” said he ; 
*¢ T have been reading your writing all the morn- 
ing ; it needs no recommendation ; it recommends 
itself.” 

The first task which he assigned his young 
friend was not of the easiest. No less than to dis- 
criminate, from out of two thick volumes of 
‘“‘ Frankfort Literary Notices,” of the year 1772 
and 1773, Goethe’s little literary critiques, written 
at that time and not marked, and to examine more 
closely those youthful productions with a view toa 
place in a future edition of the poet’s works. A 
next task was to index the first eleven numbers of 
‘¢ Art and Antiquity,’’ and to set down what sub- 
jects were not to be looked upon as concluded. 
And so he went on finding employment for his 
young friend, till what was a concession came to 
be looked upon as a right, and Goethe became 
highly indignant even at the mention of Ecker- 
mann’s undertaking some critical notices for Eng- 
lish reviews. It will appear, in connection with 
this literary education, somewhat strange to our 
ideas that Eckermann was advised by the philoso- 
pher to attend the theatre every evening. Goethe’s 
notions upon this subject appear to us a little so- 
phistical. They certainly, however, apply to art; 
why not to the drama? 


He came to me with Frau von Goethe. ‘This is 
my daughter-in-law,” said he; ‘‘do you know each 
other ?”” 

We told him that we had just become acquainted. 

** He is as much a child about the theatre as you, 
Ottila!’’ said he; and we exchanged congratulations 
upon this taste which we had in common. ‘‘ My 
daughter,’’ continued he, ‘‘ never misses an evening.’* 

‘© That is all very well,’’ said I, ‘as long as they 
give good, lively pieces; but when the pieces are bad 
they try the patience.”’ 

** But,’’ said Goethe, ‘it is a good thing that you 
cannot leave, but are forced to hear and see even 
what is bad. By this means, you are penetrated 
with the hatred for the bad, and come to a clearer 
insight into the good. In reading, itis not so. You 
throw aside the book if it displeases you; but at the 
theatre you must endure.’’ 

I gave my assent, and thought how the old gentle 
man always said something opportune. 


Although a very old man, Goethe had, at this 
period of his life, as Eckermann delicately informs 
us, fallen in love with a gifted young person he 
had met at Marianbad. All experience tells us 
that love is the concomitant of genius—most 
ticularly so of the — temperament. G 8 
ideas upon this subject were peculiarly character- 
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istic of his independence of thought. Mention was 
made in his presence of a person falling in love 
with a young beauty belonging to the Weimar 
Society, although her understanding could not 
exactly be called brilliant. 


** Pshaw!”’ said Goethe, laughing, ‘‘ as if love had 
anything to do with the understanding. The things 
that we love in a young lady are something very 
different from the understanding. We love in her 
beauty, youthfulness, playfulness, trustingness, her 
character, her faults, her caprices, and God knows 
what—je ne scais quoi—besides; but we do not love 
her understanding. We respect her understanding 
when it is brilliant, and by it the worth of a girl can 
be infinitely enhanced in our eyes. Understanding 
may also serve to fix our affections when we already 
love; but the understanding is not that which is 
capable of firing our hearts and awakening a pas- 
sion.”’ 


Goethe was a passionate admirer of Shakspeare 
and Byron. He considered them as the two great- 
est poets of any age and of any country. Of 
Shakspeare he said, ‘“‘ A dramatic talent of any 
importance could not forbear to notice Shakspeare’s 
works—nay, could not forbear to study them. 
Having studied them, he must be aware that 
Shakspeare has already exhausted the whole of 
human nature in all its tendencies, in all its heights 
and depths; and that, in fact, there remains for 
him, the after-comer, nothing more to do.”’ 

Of Byron, he said a character of such eminence 
had never existed before, and, probably, would 
hever come again. Comparing the English bard 
with Tasso, Goethe could not conceal the superi- 
ority of the Englishman in spirit, grasp of the 
world, and productive power. ‘One cannot,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ compare these pvets with each other with- 
out annihilating one by the other. Byron is the 
burning thorn-bush which reduces the holy cedar 
of Lebanon to ashes. The great epic poem of the 
Italian has maintained its fame for centuries; but 
yet, with a single line of ‘ Don Juan,’ one could 
poison the whole of ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ ”’ 

Goethe, like Wordsworth and many others, held 
genius in so great esteem as to look upon it as a 
divine inspiration : 


The conversation turned (this was shortly before 
the great man’s death) upon the great men who had 
lived before Christ, among the Chinese, the Indians, 
the Persians, and the Greeks ; and it was remarked 
that the Divine power had been as operative in them 
as in some of the great Jews of the Old Testament. 
We then came to question how far God influenced the 
great natures of the present world in which we live? 

‘*To hear people speak,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘ one would 
almost believe that they were of opinion that God had 
withdrawn into silence since those old times, and that 
man was now placed quite upon his own feet, and had 
to see how he could get on without God, and his daily 
invisible breath. In religious and moral matters a 
Divine influence is indeed still allowed ; but in mat- 
ters of science and art it is believed that they are 
merely earthy, and nothing but the product of human 

wers, 

‘* Let any one only try, with human will and hu- 
man power, to produce something which may be com- 

with the creations that bear the names of 

ozart, Raphael, and Shakspeare. I know very well 
that these three noble beings are not the only ones, 
and that in every province of art innumerable excel- 
lent geniuses have operated, who have produced 
things as perfectly as those just mentioned. But 
if they were as great as those, they rose above ordi- 
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nary human nature, and in the same proportion were 
as divinely endowed as they. 

** And after all what does it all come to? God did not 
venture to rest after the well-known six days of crea- 
tion, but, on the contrary, is constantly active as on 
the first. It would have been for him a poor occupa- 
tion to compose this heavy world out of simple ele- 


| ments, and to keep it rolling in the sunbeams from 


year to year, if he had not had the plan of founding 
a nursery for a world of spirits upon this material 
basis. So now he is constantly active in higher na- 
tures to attract lower ones.’’ 


Well may Eckermann say that he cherished the 
great and good words of the poet and the philoso- 
pher in his heart! 

Goethe, however happy as a poet and a philoso- 
pher, was not so as a man of science, although the 
discoverer of the metamorphosis of plants. ‘‘ There 
is nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘ through which I have 
learned to know mankind better than through my 
philosophical (scientific?) exertions. It has cost 
me a great deal, and has been attended with great 
annoyance, but I nevertheless rejoice that I have 
gained the experience.’’ The mathematicians of 
France and England having attacked Goethe's 
theory of colors as opposed to the Newtonian, the 
philosopher exhibits no small amount of the way- 
warduess and sensitiveness of the poet in rebuking 
them : , 


**T receive mathematics,’’ said he, ‘‘as the most 
sublime and useful science, so long as they are ap- 
plied in their proper place ; but I cannot commend the 
misuse of them in matters which do not belong to 
their sphere, and in which, noble science as they are, 
they seem to be mere nonsense. As if, forsooth ! 
things only exist when they can be mathematically 
demonstrated. It would be foolish for a man not to 
believe in his mistress’ love because she could not 
prove it to him mathematically. She can mathemati- 
cally prove her dowry, but not her love. The mathe- 
maticians did not find out the metamorphosis of 
plants. I have achieved this discovery without 
mathematics, and the mathematicians were forced to 
put up with it. To understand the phenomena of 
color, nothing is required but unbiassed observation 
and a sound head; but these are scarcer than folks 


imagine.”’ 


On matters of science and philosophy, generally 
Goethe, however, uniformly exhibits in his conversa- 
tions the same generous, comprehensive, admiring, 
and unenvious spirit that he does in matters literary, 
political, and religious. Upon the subject of open- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama, he said, ‘* Innumerable 
benefits would result to the whole human race, 
civilized and uncivilized. But I should wonder if 
the United States were to let an opportunity escape 
of getting such a work into their own hands. It 
may be foreseen,’’ he added, prophetically, ‘* that 
this young state, with its decided predilection to 
the West, will, in thirty or forty years, have occu- 
pied and peopled the large tract of land beyond the 
Rocky Mountains.”’ ; 


** Would that I might live to see it ! but I shall not. 
I should like to see another thing—a junction of the 
Danube and the Rhine. But this undertaking is so 
gigantic that I have doubts of its completion, particu- 
larly when I consider our German resources. And 
thirdly and lastly, I should wish to see England in 
eee of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. 

ould I could live to see these three great works ! it 
would be well worth the trouble to last some fifty 
years more for the very purpose.’’ 


Nothing can be more liberal or philanthropic 
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than such wishes. How seldom do we find any- 
thing so world-embracing, so utterly devoid of na- 
tionality, come from ‘a Frenchman! But we 
might fill a volume with extracts breathing every- 
where the same love of human nature, the same 
comprehensive philosophy, the same liberality of 
opinion in all matters. To do so, it would be also 
necessary to give Goethe’s own view of himself so 
ably expressed in several of his’intimate conversa- 
tions, his retrospective review of his life, his ideas 
of the restraints imposed by society, his studies, 
pursuits, modes of thought, feeling, and expres- 
sion, down to his death, in which he is still the 
great man and the noble philosopher. Boswell 
did not spend more than nine months in the society 
of his illustrious friend Johnson; the period em- 
braced in Eckermann and Soret’s invaluable rem- 
iniscences extends from September, 1822, to 1832, 
the year of the philosopher’s death, a period of 
nearly ten years; and we hope we have said and 
quoted enough to show that the opinion with which 
we started, as to the merits of their joint produc- 
tion, is more than borne out by the contents. 





From the Examiner, 8 Feb. 
THE PRISONERS IN TURKEY. 


Ir is now some eighteen months since a 
part of the Hungarian army, and many of the 
leaders of the revolution, sought refuge in Tur- 
key from the vengeance of the military tribunals 
in Austria. Every one is aware how generously 
the Turkish government behaved, and how firmly 
they refused to deliver up those who had en- 
trusted their safety to their keeping. There was 
scarcely a man in England, we believe, no matter 
of what party or opinion, who did not rejoice at 
the opportune support afforded by Lord )almer- 
ston to the sultan, which enabled the latter to 
maintain sacred the rights of hospitality and set at 
naught the frowns of both kaiser and czar. 

It afterwards became a question what was to 
be done with these foreigners. All who chose 
to turn Mahomedans (none were compelled to do 
so) were offered service in the Turkish army ; 
and some adopted this course. Many of the 
private soldiers, tempted by the promised par- 
don, returned to their homes, and were made 
soldiers in the Austrian army. All such as were 
born within the Russian frontiers were removed 
from Turkey, and allowed to seek their fortunes 
in other parts of Europe or America. But those 
of Austrian birth who remained, and have not 
changed their faith, are still detained as prisoners 
in Turkey; not more against their own will, 
however, than against that of the power which 
detains them. 

It appears that by the terms of a former treaty 
between Austria and Turkey the Porte holds 
itself bound not to release these Hungarians with- 
out the consent of Austria. At first it was 
understood that one year’s detention would content 
the Austrian government ; but we now hear that, 
urged by Russia, an extension to five years is 
demanded before these brave but unfortunate men 
shall be allowed to go free. In other words, their 
murder is resolved on. We have hitherto under- 





stood that there was every wish on the part of the 
Turkish government to render the captivity as 
light as possible ; but, even supposing this true, 
we cannot be surprised that the wants and priva- 
tions incidental to such a state, the gloom and 
depression of spirit, the deadly sickness of heart, 
arising from failure of all definite pursuit and 
prospect, not to speak of the more tangible dan- 
gers of a most unwholesome climate, should 
already have undermined the health of many ; so 
that should the period of their detention really be 
extended to five years, it is but too certain that 
Kossuth and most of his companions will find a 
grave on the shores of Asia. 

The Daily News published a few days ago an 
extract from a letter dated from Kutayeh on the 
2nd of January, which throws doubt over even the 
alleged kindness and hospitality of the Turks. 


Our imprisonment becomes daily more oppres- 
sive. Iam shut up with my family in the barracks, 
surrounded by sentinels. Under pretence of 
guarding us against fire, they post several soldiers 
in the garret, from whence they spy every one of 
our movements, even in our room. 

Do what you can for our liberation, or at least 
that my wife may be liberated, for they detain even 
her. 

Bem died at Aleppo. This is sad ; but it seems 
that they wish to bury us all. Till now I have en- 
dured everything with the greatest patience, in 
order not to annoy the ‘Turkish government ; but 
now I fear that their intention is a bad one ; they 
oppress us every day more and more. To-day 
they made an attempt to deprive us of the use of our 
kitchen, and offered to provide us with our daily 
meals. I opposed this measure energetically, but 
I do not know with what success. 


It is useless to expect any kind of mercy at the 
hands of Prince Schwartzenberg ‘now that he is 
puffed up with vanity at achievements which 
ought to make him blush with shame—for he 
knows they are obtained over his own countrymen 
by the threatened aid of a foreign power, and that 
every one will prove a new rivet to the chains in 
which Russia has bound unfortunate and fallen 
Austria. The only chance of. liberation for the 
Hungarian prisoners is the sympathy of Europe, 
and the support of the governments of England and 
France. 

Twice during last session of Parliament Lord 
Palmerston expressed confident hopes that Kossuth 
and his friends would be shortly set free ; but 
there seems reason to apprehend that these hopes 
are now further from accomplishment than ever, 
for, in answer to recent memorials from Manchester 
and Leicester, most numerously and respectably 
signed, praying that steps may be taken in this 
behalf, the answer has been that ‘“‘ the matter has 
engaged the attention of her majesty’s government, 
though hitherto, Lord Palmerston regrets to say, 
without the desired result.” 

We know and respect the religious regard for 
treaties by which the Porte is distinguished ; but 
we cannot believe that any treaty exists which 
rightly and fairly interpreted, can intend or be 
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construed to convert one country into the gaoler 
of another. In the present case the Turks are 
the mere gaolers, and the unwilling gaolers, of 
Austria. 

We had written thus far when Lord Dudley 
Stuart mentioned the matter in the House of Com- 
mons with just indignation, and in answer to Mr. 
Hume, Lord Palmerston repeated the substance of 
what he had stated in reply to the memorials from 
Leicester and Manchester. There can be no 
doubt of the sincerity of our Foreign Office in the 
affair, but it is right that expressions of public 
feeling in England should strengthen its good dis- 
positions. It is only from this quarter that any 
hope can visit Kossuth and his companions in 
exile ; and that many such earnest sympathies are 
ready to move for them the circumstances of the 
Manchester memorial prove. Without the excite- 
ment of any public meeting, and merely in conse- 
quence of a copy of the memorial lying in four of 
the public institutions of the town, between seven 
and eight hundred names were spontaneously sub- 
scribed to it in little more than a week. All the 
leading men of all parties and opinions, political 
and religious, signed it, as in the interest only of 
humanity and justice. Wherever the case is 
understood it is seen to be purely such a question, 
and that no treaty or reason of state can fairly 
exist against the claim of Kossuth and his friends 
to be allowed to seek refuge in countries where 
they may have the means and chances of honorable 
employment. The reverse of this most moderate 
and most reasonable claim is the degrading spec- 
tacle of one independent country compelled to act 
as the gaoler of another ; to which it really is the 
interest of every other country on the earth, with 
the remotest claim to independence, to help to put 
as speedy a termination as possible. 





From the Examiner, 8 Feb. 
OUR FOREIGN FRIENDS. 


Tue amicable relations of this country with all 
foreign countries remain andisturbed ; and there 
is some cause for self-congratulation in being able 
to say so, from the fact, which however impor- 
tant cannot be denied, that the principles most 
inimical to liberty, and the school of politics most 
hostile to England, are now prevalent throughout 
Europe, and have extinguished every hope of our 
finding on the Continent one sure and constitutional 
ally. 

A paragraph of this kind in the Royal Speech 
would not have been so decorous or so polite as 
that actually uttered, but would have been more 
true. The general result is lamentable. Owing 
in a great measure to the folly and treachery of 
France, the great constitutional and liberal cause 
in Europe has been betrayed, and has succumbed. 
England, under Lord Palmerston, ventured far 
enough, quite as far as prudence warranted. The 
defection of France, which in Italy literally passed 
over to the enemy, uncovered England's flank ; 
and all that was left for Lord Palmerston was to 
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effect a timely, prudent, well-managed retreat. 
This his lordship did, and most admirably. 
Moreau’s extrication of his army from the defiles 
of the Black Forest did not show greater general- 
ship than Lord Palmerston’s success in regaining 
the safe attitude of 1851 from the advanced posi- 
tion of 1849. There are worthy politicians in 
England who pretend to discuss the merits and 
demerits of a foreign secretary, and yet who see 
no more the ability and success of Lord Palmer- 
ston than if they had been born deaf and blind. 
The British public has had its face turned to the 
chess-board of foreign policy, and has not dis- 
cerned the purpose of a single move. 

The only power with whom we are now at 
open variance is the Pope, who, as Lord Shrews- 
bury avers, is in the hands of the enemies of 
England. The letter of that noble lord to the 
prime minister has, indeed, thrown a great light 
upon our position with respect to the Austrian and 
Italian powers. Lord Shrewsbury professes to 
know, and evidently does know, the secrets of the 
Court of Rome. Tracing and disclosing these, 
he declares that the more insulting part of the 
papal aggression, as well as the appointment of a 
reactionary monk to the head of the Irish Church, 
were merely acts of vengeance and reprisal for the 
supposed countenance and support given to the 
constitutional party in Italy by the British govern- 
ment. Yet Lord Minto visited each capital in 
Italy, invited by the sovereign, for the sake of 
recommending mutual concessions by the court 
and popular party; and if Liberal effervescence 
and anti-Austrian enthusiasm were excited in 
Italy, this was done by the papal court itself, 
which came forward at Guelph, and stirred the 
popular sentiment in Naples and in Piedmont to 
frenzy. The mission of England, and its advice, 
were in truth no more than to moderate the fren- 
zy on either side. 

But unfortunately the Pope in his flight betook 
himself to Naples, where, on account of our feeble 
endeavors to protect the Sicilians no less than to 
mediate for them, the English government were 
peculiarly detested. The weak Pope flung him- 
self at once into the hands of the Neapolitan par- 
ty, chose as his absolute minister the Calabrian 
Antonelli, and at Gaeta were framed that series 
of aggressions against England which had no more 
their origin in a care for the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion than in a reverence for Buddhism. They 
were merely manceuvres for the kind of political 
vengeance which Italian sovereigns have all de- 
lighted in since the days of Machiavel. The 
paragraph as to papal aggression in the royal 
speech might thus have fallen under the head of 
foreign policy. Indeed, it is only in connection 
with foreign policy and its vicissitudes that the 
measures of Rome can be at all comprehended. 

One result of these events will be, if we are 
not mistaken, to interest England far more in the 
political fortunes of Italy than this country has 
deigned to be before. It is now fully manifest, 
that with a liberal and independent Pontiff, our 
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* ‘administration of Ireland and dealings with the 


Catholics of the empire would be simple, straight- 
forward, and tending neither to disaffection nor 
odium. It is equally plain, that a pontiff in the 
hands of a French general, an Austrian counsellor, 
or a Neapolitan secretary of state, will use his 
pastoral powers to beget in England and in Ire- 
land precisely the state of things that may suit the 
cabinets of Vienna and of Naples for the time 
being. This will infallibly produce retaliation ; 
and if Prince Schwarzenberg make use of the 
Pope, and the Pope of his Wisemans and his Cul- 
lens to disturb us, we shall be compelled to fur- 
nish political occupations in his own peninsula for 
the Holy Father and his friends. 

In these modes of warfare neither England nor 
its government have as yet made a single move. 
Yet events are daily working ; and we see that 
whilst the Romanists have been making many and 
notable converts in England, the Protestant prin- 
ciple has seized and converted whole communities 
in Italy. The Romans are themselves shaken. 
Such is the silent reaction in Florence, that the 
Swiss Protestant Church has been obliged to be 
shut there, in order to prevent the Florentines 
flocking to it. In a word, the task would be 
much more easy to Protestantize Italy, than to 
Romanize England. Of course no English gov- 
ernment could find time, funds, or inclination for 
any such task of propagandism ; but a liberal ‘and 
constitutional reaction in the Italian governments 
might be powerfully aided, and if this should pro- 
duce religious as well as political reformation, 
who would be to blame? 

Thus far we may be certain, that whilst Spain 
has in former years absorbed our sympathies and 
our pounds sterling, and although more recently 
Germany has absorbed English interest and atten- 
tion, for the future Italy will have more than or- 
dinary claims upon us. The spring that moves 
one third of our population is there ; and perhaps 
the prejudices and hostilities which cannot be re- 
moved from the Celtic race at home may be neu- 
tralized by far less exhausting efforts on the waters 
and shores of the Mediterranean. 

To revert to such portions of our foreign rela- 
tions as were touched upon by her majesty in de- 
bate, there were no more welcome words than the 
hope and trust that German States might still en- 
joy their separate freedom. There was need of 
some assurance ; for the occupation of the two 
Hesses, of Coburg, and the Thuringian States, of 
Hanover, of the Hanse Towns and Holstein, by 
the armies of the new absolutist and military 
powers of Germany, have created a well-grounded 
fear that the policy of Charles the Fifth had at 
length triumphed over centuries of resistance, and 
had removed all those barriers for the defence of 
civil and religious liberties raised two centuries 


ago by thirty years of gallant though desperate 
resistance. 





Tue Ministry.—The moves on the Parliament- 
ary chess-board would not now be intelligible 
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without an explanation of some new motives of 
conduct which are in play. A section of the Irish 
members are resolved to have revenge on Lord John 
Russell for his resistance to the papal aggression, 
and they hope to throw out his measure by breaking 
up his administration. They will, without scruple, 
or a care for consistency, actuated solely by reli- 
gious animosity, seize every occasion and every 
pretext to accomplish this object. Whatever 
question goes to division—financial, commercial, 
colonial, foreign, domestic—the vote will be 
determined with reference, not in the slightest 
degree to the merits, but whether it will embarrass 
or defeat the antagonists of the Pope and Cardinal 
Wiseman. The Popish quarrel will be uppermost 
with these partisans in every question. In the state 
of parties, it is too probable that the opportunity 
for the triumph of this foul play will arrive, and 
we shall see a government overthrown, and a 
victory obtained over some important principle or 
system of policy, through the papal influence. And 
the Pope will not only have sent his emissaries 
amongst us to thwart education, and parcel out the 
country into bishoprics, but he will, through his 
creatures, drive out the queen’s ministry, and 
perhaps turn the fortunes of parties, and open the 
way for the one most obnoxious to the country and 
its dearest interests. Cardinal Wiseman’s authority 
at this moment is strongest.in that part of West- 
minster where her majesty’s commons assemble, 
and he threatens to have more to do with the 
government of the United Kingdom than with the 
government of the four counties which his holiness 
has assigned him. ‘To be able to throw down a 
ministry is a step now to lift another to power over 
the ruins. How will the winners show their 
gratitude for the lift? —Zzaminer, 15 Feb. 





THE most material element towards the protec- 
tion of our Indian Empire is the British navy. 
Naval power lost, and in the possession of another 
nation, India could not be preserved ; if thought 
worth attacking, it could be assailed by any vigor- 
ous naval power. None such is at present in ex- 
istence, but such a one may certainly arise. For 
example, the north-western shores of the Pacific 
Ocean are at this moment rapidly peopling with 
the same Anglo-Saxon race as ourselves; and 
there, a great maritime power will undoubtedly in 
time spring up, quite able, if it wills it, to contend 
with us for the possession of India. From San 
Francisco the actual distance is about one fifth less 
to Calcutta than from London to Bombay, by the 
only route by which troops could be conveyed. 
The route from the west coast of America has, 
moreover, in its favor the trade winds and the 
calms of the equator. It might be performed by 
steam in a month’s time, whereas the route from 
England would take at Jeast double as long. But 
this is a speculation which does not interest the 
present, although it may a remote generation.— 
Examiner, 15 Feb. 





Tue project of an Austrian intervention in Pied- 
mont has been openly defended in the official jour- 
nal at Vienna. The rumor of intervention in 
Switzerland by Prussia, with a view to regain its 
hold upon Neufchatel, is generally credited. 

The last American mail announces that a ques- 
tion of some delicacy has arisen between the Eng- 
lish and the United States Governments. By the 
constitution of the Union, the right to negotiate 
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bo yn aaa is reserved exclusively to the 

itral ‘government. Under a local law of South 
Carolina, colored persons, British subjects, arriving 
in the harbors of the — repeatedly been 
committed to prison, and ‘there detained: till the 
vessels they belonged to were ready to sail. 
Representatidns on this head by the British min- 
ister at Washington were met by the evasive 
answer, that the imprisonments having taken place 
under-a local Iaw of South Carolina, the General 
Government could not afford redress. The British 
Consul in South Carolina has in consequence been 
* instructed”’ to call the attention of the Governor 
of South Carolina to the inconsistency of this local 
law with the treaty stipulations between Great 
Britain and the United States, and to express a 
hope that such portions of it as apply to the sub- 
_jects.of foreign allied powers may be abrogated or 
‘amended. This virtual recognition of the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of South Carolina has fluttered 
the Washington cabinet.—Spectator, 15 Feb. 





From the Evening Post. 
* THE SEWING GIRL. 


Tuere was a cheerless fire in an empty room, 
On acold December day, 

And the biting wind, through a broken pane, 
Had cruelly forced its way; 

The chill of coming death was without, 
The sky looked gloomy and drear, 

And the feathery snow-flakes fell thick to earth, 
Meet shroud for the dying year. 


And ladies wrapped in warm furs went past, 
And men muffled up to the chin, 

And the heart of the city beat quick and fast, 
And noisier grew the din; 

And children went up and down the street, 
And tiny snow-balls tossed, 

And delicate women and gray-haired men 
Rejoiced in the coming frost. 


Still by the cheerless fire in that empty room, 
On that cold December day, 

There sat and sewed, from morn to night, 
One prematurely gray; 

She rises some hours before the dawn, 
From a short and troubled doze, 

And through winter’s cold and summer’s heat 
She sits in that room and sews. 


She hears the sound of no friendly voice, 
She meets no loving smile, 
More lone in that peopled solitude 
Than Crusoe in his isle. 
She sees the gay and the happy pass, 
And she hears the ceaseless stir, 
And she knows not one in those laughing groups 
Bestows a thought on her. 


And there, from morn to eve, she plies 
That bit of shining steel, 

And grudges the few short moments she gives 
To snatch a scanty meal : 

To make up lost time more rapidly move _ 
Those fingers, shrivelled and thin, 

For she measures her life by the yards she sews, 
Her eras are work turned in. 


And winter passed, with its frost and snow, 
And spring, with its budding leaves; 

And Time in his fervid glory came on, - 
With his wealth of summer eves; 


the 





And out to.the country parts 
The human tide o’erflows;_ - fs 

But still through the long, briglit summer days, — 
She sits in that room and sews. : 8 


Some are up on the breefy mountain-top, 
Some down: on the grassy lea, 

Some saunter along the pebbly beach, 
Some are out on the open sea— 4 

And rivers roll on, through meadows green, 
And the gentle south wind blows, 

And wild flowers blossom in shady nooks, 
While she sits in that room and sews. 


And her thoughts—oh, Who can tell her thoughta, 
As the needle goes out and in; 

Though calm and motiondgss, there she sits, ‘ « 
Her mind is busy within; ' 

For many a bitter qhestion then, 
Her overcharged heart will ask, 

As with aching head, and dazzled eyes, 
She plods at her weary task. 


‘* Tf joy and pain, in this nether world, 
Must fairly balanced be, 
Oh why not some of the pain to them, 
And some of the joy to me ?”’ 
But she chid that bitter feeling down, 
And knelt, and I heard her say : 
** The night cometh on when no man can work, 
Let me work while it is day.”’ — 





From the Examiner. 
SOUTHEY AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Be wary, ye who inly burn 
To give your life to rugged toil, 
To till apart untrodden soil, 
And pant not for a quick return— 


Content to dig, where men may reap 
With thankless hearts in after days, 
Nor grant you due reward of praise, 

Or only when ye ’re laid to sleep. 


Be wary now in time, lest then 
Some too successful rival claim 
The right adjustment of your fame, 

Some Justice Shallow of the pen, 


Who “ loves you always with his heart,” 
But dares not let his loving zeal 
One shadow on your name conceal, 
And so forget the critic’s part. 


Be wary! Wherefore spend your hours 
On that which readers must digest? 
Why trouble their luxurious rest 

With aught but learning’s gayest flowers? 


‘* Tmpatient’’ and “ vivacious’ be, 
If praise of men ye make your goal: 
With patient toil and strife of soul 
The arts and letters ill agree. 


Be wary! yes, be wary! dread 
Applause from lips which thus defile 
With driblets of beslavered bile 

The image of the noble dead. 


Whu fears no public censor’s rod, 
But does his task, nor heeds the rest, 
He makes his country truly blest, 
He works the very work of God. 
F. J. A. H. 
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